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1. We urgently request the Governor of the Common- 
wealth to announce at an early date the reappoint- 
ment of Doctor Thomas E. Finegan as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

2. We urge the General Assembly to keep the Edmonds 
Law intact. 

3. We urge the General Assembly to provide sufficient 
funds to carry out the full provisions of the Ed- 
monds Law. 

4. We urge the General Assembly to provide for school 
districts with low property valuation, now needing 
extra financial aid, by making such additional ap- 
propriations as may be required to meet the needs 
of such districts. 

5. We urge the above, not in the interest of the 47,642 
members of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, but in the interest of the 1,900,000 
school children of the Commonwealth. 


Published monthly, except July and August, by the 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 South Market Square, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post office at Lebanon, i a the act of 


arch 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provi 
for in section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1921 





Elementary Industrial Arts 


By LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 


Specialists in Drawing and Industrial Training, The New York 
State Department of Education 


This is a unique industrial textbook for the higher elementary 
grades. It includes discussion of the important industries of our 
country—their history and their value to man—and tells the story 
of the materials and processes involved in the making of the fin- 
ished products. This study is combined with work in drawing and 
construction, and carefully planned projects have been outlined 
in connection with the descriptions of each industry. 


“The best contribution that has yet been made in this 
particular field”.—Vocationist 


Price $1.20 327 pages 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











Do You Want Special Work in 





Athletic Coaching, Physical and Health Education? 

Modern Languages with Conversation and Home Life? 
Vocational Education for Men and Women? 

All Phases of Modern Geography? 

The Social Studies in Elementary and Secondary Schools? 
Public School Music or Public School Art? 

General Mathematics, General Science or Nature Study? 
English, Expression and Correction of Speech Defects? 
Demonstration Teaching and Elementary Supervision? 

.. Any Department of College Work? 


Soe Aw ew eS 


= 
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Then Register in 


THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 25-August 18, 1923 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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AGniversity of Pittsburgh 


Six Weeks Summer Session six Weeks 
July 2—Aug. 10, 1923 


The University of Pittsburgh emphasizes a teacher 
training program as a part of its regular work. 


The program for the seventeenth annual Summer 
Session is the largest and most complete yet offered. 


Beginning, advanced and graduate work is scheduled 
in practically all departments in which school officials 
and teachers are interested. 


Most of the faculty with professorial rank remain for 
the Summer Session. To these have been added several 
specialists from other institutions who have established 
themselves as leaders in some field of teacher training. 


Programs of study designed especially for: 


Superintendents, supervisors, and principals. 
Junior and Senior High School teachers. 
Normal School graduates who wish to continue 
their academic or professional training. 
Teachers who desire standard certification. 
Those who wish to meet the requirements for 
either undergraduate or advanced degrees. 
Students who wish to meet the requirements for 
admission to the study of medicine. 
Students who wish to begin, to continue, or to make 
up any part of a college course. 


Expenses Reasonable Housing Facilities Adequate 


For Catalog and Other FeBeveticitlein; Address 
Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH - - ~ PENNSYLVANIA 
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GUIDANCE The Summer Pram of 
Another Step Toward Purposeful The University 


Education of Pittsburgh 


Indispensable to the Teacher 














Indispensable to the Pupil Emphasizes the Training of Junior 
; High School Teachers 
Two Special Courses 
Summer School 1923--July 2 to August 10 sale nace > eames Gas ot cee 
courses and PM nr “methods courses cov- 
GENERAL GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION FOR yp rege A thing 
ALL TEACHERS, VOCATIONAL GUID- oes Rod, soe 
s and the course in Junior High School Mathe- 
ANCE F OR VOCATIONAL AND IN matics will be given by Miss Marie Gugle, 
DUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS ten, he eee ak eae 
Courses Conducted By Harold L. Holbrook, Gian shear’ ts’ Sams SRE te 
Chairman Committee on Guidance, Penn- Fationel Commitee. 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction, pa oT a ee 
AT THE 
Dean G. H. REAVIS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Director of the Summer Session 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
ADDRESS Harry B. Smith, STATE HALL PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philosophy Vocational Education Graduate Credit 


























CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Summer Session 1923 
Teachers’ Courses—July 2 to Aug. 10 


FOR TEACHERS OF ART: Drawing (Still Life, Cast Ornament, Cast Figure, Life), 
Painting (Still Life, Figure, Landscape), Sketching, Design, Blackboard Drawing, 
Methods, History of the Arts, History and Principles of Art Education. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC: Methods, Chorus Conducting, Voice, Rote Songs, 
Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, History of Music, Appreciation, Technique of 
Orchestral Instruments, Individual Lessons (Voice, Piano, Organ, and all instru- 
ments of the symphony ‘orchestra). 

FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS: Sewing, Costume Design, Methods, 
Nutrition, Marketing and Meal Planning, Practice House. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MANUAL ARTS: Manual Arts Education, Woodworking, 
Cabinetmaking, Sheet Metal Work, Electric Equipment, Drafting, Plumbing, 
Machine Practice, Foundry. 


EXCEPTIONAL STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Intensive Course in Architecture July 2 to-August 10. 

Eight weeks courses, June 25 to August 17, in Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Accounting, Economics, English, Drafting. 

Short courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 

Instruction by regular members of the faculty, assisted by Dr. Will Earhart and 
Director C, Valentine Kirby. 


For catalogue, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE ne OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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only one. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A FEW REASONS WHY 


Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents select 
the Summer School of the University of Pennsylvania. 


1. All courses count toward State Certificates. 

2. Expert treatment of problems of Kindergarten, the Grades, High 
School; Rural Schools, Continuation Schools, Schools for 
Retarded or Defective Children. 

3. Practical Demonstration of Modern Methods provided in School of 
Observation and Demonstration High School. 

4. Faculty includes, among other notable educators, four Members of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

3 ee hia, third city in size, unrivalled in facilities for RECREA- 

N, for observation of INDUSTRIAL or CIVIC ACTIVI- 
TIES. for PATRIOTIC INSPIRATION. 

6. Express Trains leaving almost every hour reach Washington in 

three hours, New York or Baltimore in two, Atlantic City in 


7. Accommodations are ample and expenses moderate. 
8. Attendance has more than doubled in four years. 


Write for Catalogue to 
H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


July 2-August 11, 1923 


' PENNSYLVANIA 

















THIEL COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June1l8 - - - July 27 


1923 
Incomparable Location Fine Accommodations 
Able Faculty Unusual Accessibility 


An experienced faculty offers a 
wide range of courses for teachers, 
prospective teachers, and college stu- 
dents, seeking certification, or college 
credit, or both.- 





Address 


Dean Edwin Barlow Evans 
Director 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Special Summer Session for Teachers 














Thiel College Summer Session 
¢ BIOLOGY + 


Conneaut Lake - Pennsylvania 
June 18-July 27, 1923 


Courses in botany, zoology, entomol- 
ogy, nature study, sanitation and 
hygiene. College credit—standard 
equipment. 


LOCATED 


Rich Collecting Grounds 
Boating Recreation Bathing 
A Lake 
Public Lectures 


Write for a Catalogue 


R. A. WALDRON, Ph.D., Director 
THIEL COLLEGE or CONNEAUT LAKE 
Greenville, Pa. Pennsylvania 
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Temple University 


Broad Street below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Pharmacy, Dentistry 
Chiropody 

School of Music 


Summer Session of the College, the 
Teachers College, the School of 
Commerce and the School of Music 
opens July 2, 1923 


Send for Bulletin 


Lehigh University 


BETHLEHEM 


Summer Session 


Commencing July 25 


A five weeks course to Aug. 29 
A seven weeks course to Sept.12 


Psychology, Education, English 
German, Chemistry, Physics 


Emphasis upon Clinical Psychology 


Small Classes 





Room and Board on the Campus 


Tennis - Swimming Pool 
For men and women 


Applications should be received by June | 
For circular address 
PRESIDENT PERCY HUGHES 














THE 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19th to August 17th, 1923 


An exceptionally wide sched- 
ule is offered for teachers and 
prospective teachers in High 
Schools and Junior High Schools. 

Professional courses of all 
grades will be offered in prep- 
aration for the various grades 
of teachers’ certificates. 


Unusual and most attractive surround- 
ings and living conditions 


For information write: 


President WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY PENNSYLVANIA 








SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Summer School, twenty-first session, 
begins Monday, June 25, and closes Satur- 
day, August 18. 

Summer School program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
paring for standard certification or desir- 
ing to increase the scope of their certifi- 
cate and ultimately obtain a baccalaureate 
degree or aiming to qualify for a perma- 
nent college certificate. 

Special courses in Music and Business. 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory 
accommodations amidst delightful sur- 
roundings. Easily accessible from all 
‘points by train and trolley. 

For bulletin and other information re- 
garding the Summer School address Dr. 
Herbert A. Allison, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa., Director of the 
Summer School. 

For regular College Catalogue address 
Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President. 


Fall semester begins September 19. 
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The Penns ylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 


2. Standard Certificate. 


3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, ee Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 
Under Special Arrangement 
SUMMER COURSES 


Nine Weeks’ Summer Season. June 18-August 18, 1923 
Maximum credit obtainable twelve semester hours 


Bloomsburg 

Charles H. Fisher, Principal. 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 
Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in 
Health Education and courses by 
correspondence) 

Frank E. Baker, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. _ 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Fiveen 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) 

William R. Straughn, Principal. 
Millersville (special courses in Library) 
C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 

Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





shall have reached this standard. 


the summer and extension courses. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Commonwealth 
agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the minimum 
standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania teachers 


High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 


Partial certificates, however, will be 








Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 


Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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URSINUS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 


The oldest college summer school in the state. 
Instruction by members of the regular college faculty. 
Some of the best schoolmen in the country on the past rolls of this 







Excellent class of students, happy associations. 

Certificates accepted by state departments of education. 

Full credit by all colleges and universities accepting summer work. 
Near Philadelphia yet free from distractions. 

Elevated, airy campus of exceptional beauty. 

Temperature lower than at points near the sea level, cool buildings, 


10. Tables supplied from college farms, gardens and dairy. 
11. Costs lower than at larger centers. 
12. The earlier dates of opening and closing leave almost the entire 

month of August for vacation. 


For catalogue of the College and special Summer Session Bulletin, 


address 


WHORTEN ALBERT KLINE, Dean 


Collegeville, Penna. 





























300 words a minute. 
OPEN TO WRITERS OF ALL SYSTEMS. 


and more than 90% of all court reporters. 
wuent in over 93% of the public schools of New 
ork. 


2 West 45th Street 








349 Words a Minute in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand 


Nathan Behrin smashes his own record ‘of 322 


words a minute and also wins NEW YORK 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIP at speeds of 250 and 
THIS CONTEST WAS 


New York State Championship 
250 and 300 words a minute for five minutes 


NAME _ SYSTEM ACCURACY 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64 
John F. Daly Pitman 98.44% 


Two Minute Contest 
350 words a minute 


NAME SyYsTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 3 
John F. Daly Pitman 3 

325 words a minute 

NAME SysTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 2 
Neale Ransom Pitman 8 

Pitman shorthand is used by all Congressional 


It is 


Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman's Shorthand in One Hour" 


and particulars of a free correspondence course for 
teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
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WHY 


Lebanon Valley College | 


THIS SUMMER ? 


COLLEGE FACILITIES: Approved institu- 
tion on the first list of colleges and uni- 


Carnegie 
laboratories. 


versities. Strong faculty. 
Library. Well-equipped 
Conservatory of Music. 
LIVING CONDITIONS: Attractive, modern 
residence halls. Expert chef and excel- 
lent table. Beautiful and healthful cam- 
pus and environs. Co-educational. 
CREDITS: Courses to meet your needs and 
all certification requirements. Summer 
work credited towards college degrees. 
UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS: 
Two terms, five weeks each, classes six 
days a week. Six semester hours may be 
earned in five weeks’ term, or twelve 
hours in the double term. First term 
June 18 to July 21. Second term July 23 
to August 25. 
MODERATE EXPENSES: Board, room 
and tuition for one term, $65. Two 
terms, $125. 


Write for Bulletin 
The Summer Session 


Lebanon Valley College 
Annville, Pa. 


writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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SETON 


SUMMER SESSION 
Begins July 2, 1923 


















COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, 



























SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 










Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 
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ALLEGHENY 
_ COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 25 to August 4, 1923 


Regular college courses 
taught mainly by heads 
of departments. Thirteen 
hours of special education 
courses for teachers prepar- 
ing for certification. 


For bulletin of summer session 
address the 


Director C. F. ROSS 
Meadville Pennsylvania 

















Most beautiful building of its kind in America. Owned 
and occupied exclusively by Rider College 





Commercial Teaching 


Summer School 


Advanced Classes profitable to those 
now engaged in Commercial Teaching; 
Elementary Classes for those wishing to 
become Commercial Teachers. Instruc- 
tors are widely known. 

Rider College is authorized by the New 
Jersey .Board of Education to grant 
B. C. §. and B. Acct. Degrees. Degree 
Credits given for Summer School work. 

Living conditions ideal. New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Princeton and 
Asbury Park within a short radius. Rider 
College Summer School—the best place 
to spend six weeks of your vacation. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Trenton, N. J. 














The Pennsylvania Museum 
and 


~ School of Industrial Art 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Tenth Annual 
Summer School Session 
July 2 through August 4 
1923 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


For INFORMATION ApPpLy To 


HUGER ELLIOTT, 
Principal 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Illinois Central Railroad wants the 
best. It bought EVERWEAR ALL STEEL 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS when equip- 
ping its Park at Martin, Tennessee. 

The same consideration which causes 
Public Service and Industrial Corporations, 
Schools and Parks to install “EVERWEAR” 
should guide you. 

Briefly these are—SAFETY, DURABILI- 
TY, SIMPLICITY, GOOD CLEAN 
LOOKS, PLAY POSSIBILITIES and LOW 
ULTIMATE COST. 


Write for Catalog 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Please refer your inquiry to Dept. “‘O”’ 
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Safe Gy ae ilies wo Durability 


Successful Playground Apparatus must be SAFE for the children 
to use—it must be comfortable and serviceable—it must be con- 
Structed to withstand use, abuse and weather. All Medart 
apparatus embodies the three fundamental factors of Safety, 
Service and Durability, and for over fifty years has been the 
choice of teachers, physical educators and civic officials. 


To inform yourself on the many exclusive features and refinements 
of Medart equipment, you are invited to send for Catalog ‘‘M-2!,”’ 
which illustrates and describes the entire Medart line. Prices 
are lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high 
character. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue Chicago, 326 W. Madison Street 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request 























Ele 


Tours tog 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

—32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
-—Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON J 


Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 














WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. egistered by the State of Illinois. The- 
oretical and practical dies work throughout. All departments 
Maintenance provided as well as an allowance each month. 
For further information write 


SUPERINTENDENT NURSING scHeel 
2449 Washiagton Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Plan Your Summer School 


to include a 


TOUR TO EUROPE 


We offer you 
University professors as leaders 
Interesting itineraries 
Leisurely travel, first class hotels 
Lectures and sight-seeing programs 

with specialists 


with our 


‘European Summer School 
A summer spent in travel with us 
counts more than a year in a univer- 
sity. Write us for particulars. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
17A Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 
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“We are using your texts for the fifteenth year 
b no textbook within a single cover is as 
good: The illustrations are not even approached 
by those in other textbooks.” 
“Otto C. Burkhart, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 











100,000 
DRAWINGS 


Made For These 


TEXTS 


iy textbooks published by 
the International Textbook . 
Company have a number of 
unique features which make 
them an unusually fine series 
for classroom work. 

The basic principle in pre- 
paring these texts has been to 
make them so clear that they 
can be understood by any one. 
At the same time they are so 
complete and authoritative that 
more than 350 schools and 
colleges are using them in their 
educational programs. More 
than 100,000 illustrations have 
been made for these texts. 


Send for Catalogs 


E have prepared two catalogs on 

the Business and Commercial texts 
and the Trade and Technical texts of the 
International Textbook Company, which 
we shall be glad to send to you on re- 
quest. Also write for a sample lesson, 
stating the subject or subjects in which 
you are most interested. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 6902, Scranton, Penna. 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 


Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 


able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summer vacation. Salary 
to start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Interesting work along school lines of- 
fering splendid chance to travel; busi- 
ness training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and work 
longest given preference. Pleasant 
summer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may lead 
to a successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address 
S. L. Weedon & Company 


Dept. 4 7016 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Announcing 
the 


HORN -SHIELDS 


SILENT READING . 
FLASH CARDS 


This set of cards is a unit of 
534 separate applications cover- 
ing the entire field of objectives 
prescribed by the Silent Read- 
ing experts. Designed prima- 
rily for upper first grade pupils, 
the cards will be equally valu- 
able for diagnostic and remedial 
work throughout the elemen- 
tary course. ° 

A Manual on Silent Reading 
and full directions for use of the 
cards is supplied with each set. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


June 18 to August 18, 1923 
SUMMER SESSION FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


An approved Commercial Teachers College 
Recently placed on Accredited List 
Commercial Methods a Specialty 
High School graduates enter 
For Commercial Teachers 
Other Courses offered 
8 to 12 S. H. credit 
Try this College 
You will be 
Pleased 


SUMMER SESSION FOR PUBLIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A State approved Teachers College for Teachers 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
General Educational Methods a Specialty 
State recognition for all work 
8 to 12 semester hours credit 
Rates are very moderate 
Very strong Faculty 
Up-to-date 
Apply 
Now 
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CONTENTS 


Articles: 
Developing Professional 
Teachers 
The Best and Most Enduring Work That 
is Done in Any School 
Socializing the Recitation Without the 
Formal Socialized Recitation 


Spirit Among 


Economizing on the Kids 

Dr. Pritchett and the Cost of Education. 
Testing Laboratory Resourcefulness 
Promotion by Educational Measurements. 
The Teachers Council in Philadelphia... 


Training in the Public 


Schools 


in Ciiizenship 


Pennsylvania in Art 


Graphic Illustrations in Teaching Prob- 
lems of Democracy 


Visual Instruction at the State Normal 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Are We Sacrificing Scholarship 
Athletics? 


Art Education 

Better Results in Current Events 
Children’s Library Rooms 

The School and the Library 

Punctuation 

Organization of School Lunch Work 
Scholarships for Cameron County Stu- 


Pennsylvania’s Three-Way Watershed.... 

Our Profession 

Resolutions of the Department of Super- 
° intendence 


Editorial Section 

Educational Meetings 
Department of Public Instruction 
New Books 


Notes and News 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A program of 240 courses in educa- 
tional, collegiate and commercial 


subjects. The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Dr. John W. Withers, 
Director of the Summer School. 


100 Washington Square East 
New York City 


July 2—August 10 
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Developing Professional Spirit Among Teachers 


J. GEORGE BECHT 
Deputy Superintendent cf Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ful or skillful teacher. 

(1) Ability to manage, control or 
command the external conditions, factors 
or mechanism of the school. This includes 
the seating of pupils, regulations as to 
study periods and class exercises, permissions, 
intermissions and ventilation. 

(2) Knowledge of the subject matter and 
mind processes. This means sound scholar- 
ship in academic subjects as well as profes- 
sional ability to plan lessons, invent methods, 
ask questions, originate and apply devices, 
select, organize and outline subject matter so 
that it will appeal to the mind of the pupil 
and be translated into his life. 

(3) The third element is that something 
called the spirit of the teacher. Incapable 
of definition it is known only in terms of its 
manifestation. It is referred to as personality, 
atmosphere, selfhood, inspiration, turning 
power. It cannot be directly imparted; it is 
not a sudden acquisition. It comes, if at all, 
more by subtle suggestion than by conscious 
appropriation. Nameless, intangible, it is yet 
the most vital asset of the successful teacher. 

The first of these elements deals with the 
objective phases—the mechanism of the school. 
To make teachers masters of the mechanism 
is relatively easy. The second element is 
partly objective, partly subjective. Thinking 
subject matter in terms of mind processes is 
much more difficult than arranging the 
mechanism. The third element is wholly 
subjective, manifesting itself through all the 
preceding phases and permeating them so 
that they lose their mechanical values in a 
spiritual significance. 

It has been noted: (1) that professional 
spirit is known by its manifestations; (2) 
that it comes through indirect rather than 
direct means of instruction. What then are 
some of the attitudes, characteristics or mani- 
festations of the professionally spirited 
teacher? In the first place, though not neces- 


Tt characteristics mark a _ success- 


sarily first in order of importance, is sound 
scholarship. By sound scholarship I mean a 
broad, liberal, sane knowledge that will en- 
able the teacher to interpret for his pupils the 
most abundant life within the range of their 
possibilities. Sound scholarship may be lim- 
ited in extent and be wanting on its formal 
side but if it has content and “sees life stead- 
ily and sees it whole” within these limitations, 
it will be a vital addition to the development 
of the teaching spirit. Profound scholarship 
may be a hindrance in practical teaching if 
the scholar-teacher be so highly specialized 
that he is able to interpret life only in terms 
of his speciality. But sound scholarship gives 
freedom and begets confidence both of which 
are essential elements of the real teacher. 

It is an old and much discussed question 
whether or not teaching is a profession, or a 
business, or just an avenue or stepping stone 
to the professions. Such a discussion is of lit- 
tle consequence except that it may lead us to 
reflect why the question is never raised when 
we speak of law, medicine, theology, art, music 
and literature. By common consent we class 
them as professions. Why? Because each 
class is in possession or reported to be in pos- 
session of a body of knowledge or of technical 
skill that is not common. The lawyer knows 
Blackstone, the laws of evidence, the prin- 
ciples of equity and the forms of general and 
special pleading. The physician is familiar 
with the details of anatomy, physiology, with 
the therapeutic effects of medicines. The mu- 
sician has special skill in playing, .acquired 
through days and nights of practice. He un- 
derstands the principles of harmony, the the- 
ory and history of music. Every form of 
knowledge here indicated is available for 
everybody. It is not under lock and key. The 
law schools, the chemical laboratories, the 
clinics and the conservatories of music are 
open to all. But the knowledge here repre- 
sented, though available for everybody, is the 
spiritual or intellectual possession of selected 
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groups who have elected to appropriate it. 
Here is the first note of distinction, the first 
element in craft spirit. This superior posses- 
sion (and it matters not whether this superi- 
ority is a lawyer’s comprehensive knowledge 
of corporate law or a mason’s ability to cut 
artistically a cornerstone) has two effects. It 
inspires respect for the workman and causes 
the latter to respect and regard himself and 
his achievement. This homage that the world 
gives to any profession is in direct proportion 
to the measure of respect the members of that 
profession give to themselves. But this su- 
perior knowledge, this technical skill, this 
wider range of ability brings something else. 
It gives the possessor high standing in his 
group. He honors his profession, his pro- 
fession honors him. Here is professional 
spirit. Apply this form of argument to teach- 
ing. The belief has been rather generally 
held by the average man, and very many so- 
called teachers acquiesce in it with appar- 
ently comfortable satisfaction, that a knowl- 
edge of the subject matter is an ample equip- 
ment for teaching. Given an individual with 
knowledge of the subjects in the grades he is 
to teach and you have a teacher. Now as a 
matter of truth—subject matter is rather 
widely disseminated and the subject matter 
that the elementary teacher would teach is 
pretty well in possession of all fairly intel- 
ligent men and women. If he knows nothing 
more he has no mark of distinction. With the 
large number of high schools, academies, semi- 
naries and colleges sending out their products 
each year, the subject-matter teacher will 
have only what is in the possession of the 
average cultured man. He will have no dis- 
tinctive mark. But add to his subject matter 
knowledge of the principles and history of 
education, the law of mind development, 
phases of child growth, special forms of edu- 
cation, methodology, sociology and its relation 
to education, and he commands attention. 

Not only is this a personal distinction but 
the group to which he belongs feels the force 
of his recognition. This special knowledge is 
in the process of becoming the possession of 
the average teacher. The multiplication of 
teacher-training classes in colleges, universi- 
ties and Chautauquas; the extension of normal 
school terms to provide summer sessions for 
teachers—all this is the harbinger of that 
glad day (and it is coming soon) when the 
teaching profession will come into her own and 
face the world in no apologetic attitude. Some 
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one has said, “To be faithful to the craft 
spirit is the highest ambition of the true sol- 
dier, the true physician, the true artist.” Let 
us be faithful to the craft spirit of the true 
teacher. 

In the second place the professional spirit 
of the teacher expresses itself in the code of 
school ethics to which he subscribes and ac- 
cording to which he lives and works. Teach- 
ing has been unfortunate in that it has never 
had a code of ethical procedure or because 
that which goes under the name of “profes- 
sional ethics of the teacher” is vaguely formu- 
lated. 

Again I use the parallel. Go into a lawyer’s 
or doctor’s office. On the wall is a code or fee 
bill regulating charges. To violate its pro- 
visions is to invite professional ostracism. The 
physician who clamors for recognition, crying 
his skill from the housetop is denominated a 
quack, a bounder. The business of the phy- 
sician is to heal the sick, whether paid or not, 
and not to commercialize his skill. The busi- 
ness of the lawyer is to prosecute or defend 
in the interest of human rights. Let a money- 
less culprit be arraigned before the bar with- 
out counsel and the profession demands that 
his rights, whatever they are, shall be vouch- 
safed to him. Standards of professional 
honor obtain in all the arts, crafts and pro- 
fessions. They are not always expressed in 
terms of law or rule but expressed or implied 
they stand for the ideals of the craft. And 
behind all the forms of competition stands the 
ideal of social service, service within the 
group for the larger service of humanity. The 
teacher’s business is to teach, to broaden, to 
extend and enlarge human lives. To do this 
efficiently he must live and work. in harmony 
with his fellow craftsmen. The finest expres- 
sion of his professional spirit is his patient 
tolerance, his rugged honesty, good cheer, 
sincerity and courtesy. To uphold the hands 
of those above him and lend a hand to those 
below him distinguishes him as one of the 
choice spirits. 

In this ethical code we need to establish the 
same high sense of professional honor and 
professional etiquette that was characteristic 
of the great guilds. Unkind and uncalled- 
for criticism should find no place in our craft. 
We shall differ of course. The fact that we 
differ in our opinions and our attitudes on 
education and other questions is a sign that 
we are sane. But our differences need not 
betray us into rancor and bitterness of spirit. 
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Kindly criticism or suggestion is not to be 
despised—nay we must learn to welcome it. 
If we are giving it, let it be face to face; if 
we are the recipients, let us meet it in the spirit 
expressed in Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns Earth’s smoothness rough, 
Learn nor account the pang, 

Dare, never grudge the throe. 


Professional spirit as noted at the beginning 
comes through indirect rather than direct 
means of instruction. Given a faculty in any 
teachers-training school, shot through and 
through with conviction and enthusiasm for 
the teacher’s work and possessed with that 
“Divine insanity that possesses noble souls,” 
and the product of the school will be marked 
in its spirit. Professional spirit is a by- 
product. If there is any direct way to acquire 
the spirit it may come by a study of the spe- 
cial problems of education and the life history 
of those who consecrated themselves to the 
causes they represented. 

Those who are doing most today to promote 
professional honor and loyalty are the teachers 
in the schools of the blind, the deaf and the 
feeble-minded. Because their problem is spe- 
cial they have a distinctive mark; they know 
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what we know about normal-minded children, 
but their special knowledge about subnormal 
children gives them superior standing. Then, 
too, special study develops interest; interest 
means enthusiasm and enthusiasm expresses 
itself in professional spirit. The head of a 
training school for feeble-minded children, 
once said that when teachers first come to the 
institution they are inclined to be ashamed 
of their positions, at least they are not anxious 
to have it known that they are in institu- 
tional life. But in a short time they become 
so interested that they are glad to have it 
known that they are teaching defectives. The 
reason is clear. Working on a definite prob- 
lem arouses interest and when that problem 
presents itself in terms of broken humanity 
it inspires consecrated effort,—again a pro- 
fessional spirit. 

A study of the personalities of the great 
teachers cannot fail to bring a rich contribu- 
tion to the teaching spirit. Socrates, Pesta- 
lozzi, Mann and above all The Christ furnish 
us with ideals and standards of professional 
honor. Their sympathy with growing life, 
their unbounded enthusiasm for the individual 
and their heroic sacrifices must surely lift us 
to higher levels of loyalty and devotion to the 
profession of teaching. 





The Best and Most Enduring Work That is 
Done in Any School 


JOHN PIERSOL M°CASKEY 


Editor Emeritus Pennsylvania 


Hall, says his biographer, I used the term 
“felicity” three or four times in rather 
quick succession. He asked me, “Why do you 
say felicity? Happiness is a better word, more 
musical, and genuine English, coming from 


T one of my early interviews with Robert 


the Saxon.” “Not more musical,” said I. “Yes, 
more musical, and so are all words derived 
from the Saxon, generally. Listen, sir: My 
heart is smitten and withered like grass. There 
is plaintive music. Listen again, sir: Under 
the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. There 
is cheerful music.” “Yes,” I said, “but rejoice 
is French.” “True, but.all the rest is Saxon; 
and rejoice is almost out of time with the 
other words. Listen again: Thou hast deliv- 


School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 


ered my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling. I could think of the 
word tear till I wept.” 

“T could think of the word tear till I wept.” 
It is many years since we read this paragraph 
for the first time, but this word tear fixed it 
for us beyond the possibility of forgetting. Do 
we teach words? do we study them? do we 
know them? We are in the Valley of Dia- 
monds with our pupils, but too often neither 
we nor they know aught of the priceless value 
of the gems we toss so carelessly from one to 
another. We should have, and, in so far as 
possible, we should cause them to have and to 
be interested in such delightful knowledge. Any 
lesson may be rich in its words if we choose to 
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make it so, but especially the spelling lesson. 
For a pupil or teacher to think that he knows 
words when he can pronounce them at sight 
or spell them, is very absurd. We must tear 
them to pieces, see how they are made, what 
their parts mean—and do this every day. This 
is a stimulus to the best kind of learning that 
has education in it, that does not end with 
the school life, that familiarizes the mind with 
a thought from which there is no escape, name- 
ly, that words have life in them and history 
behind them and are full of significance and 
interest of which the average individual in 
the schoolroom and out of it little dreams. 

Beyond that we want sentences and para- 
graphs and stanzas and poems and complete 
articles in prose; and we want these to be our 
very own, apart from the book, in the memory. 
The work of a school that does not put into the 
memory of the pupil good thoughts in the best 
form which our literature affords—and this 
in great variety and large measure—so that 
‘they may be taken from the classroom and 
from the school as treasure for a lifetime—is 
surely most defective. We must preach this 
high gospel of education, and illustrate the 
text by what we ourselves do in the schoolroom. 
If teachers in general could be induced to do 
this fine memory work they would soon come 
to appreciate and enjoy it as the best thing in 
their school work, and perhaps the best thing in 
their lives. Too little of this work is done 
everywhere, too much nowhere. 


A recent writer, in speaking of President 
Eliot of Harvard and the influence he has ex- 
erted upon the school puts it very forcibly when 
he says: Tens of thousands of boys and girls 
in the schools can expand their hearts and 
minds with science and history and literature, 
who but for President Eliot would have been 
doomed to the monotonous tread-mill of formal 
studies, dry husks of superfluous arithmetic, 
thrice-threshed straw of unessential grammar, 
and the innutritious shells of unrememberable 
details in geography. They will get, are get- 
ting, some brief glimpse of the wondrous love- 
liness of nature and her laws, some slight 
touch of inspiration from the words and deeds 
of the world’s wisest and bravest men to carry 
with them as a heritage to brighten their fu- 
ture humble homes and gladden all their after 
lives. It is this which President Eliot speaks 
of as “that finest luxury, to do some per- 
petual good in the world.” And I quote this 
paragraph almost wholly for its closing words 
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—‘“that finest luxury, to do some perpetual 
good in the world.” Well might these noble 
words be emblazoned in letters of gold in every 
schoolroom and hall of learning throughout the 
world. 

Fill the memory with good thoughts in their 


best expression, and we are educating toward. 


the possibility of high companionship with the 
elect souls of the ages; we are educating the 
growing boy and girl to feel the force and 
beauty of lines like these: 


“Long, I followed happy guides, 
- .I could never reach their sides, 
.No speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails, 
On and away their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew—I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face.” 


It is a very shallow soul that can repeat 
these fine things again and again, and yet 
again, and get nothing of suggestion or enjoy- 
ment, nor any gain in taste or style or vocabu- 
lary. Physically we eat and live from. day to 
day. It is in accord with the law of our being, 
and we eat such food as may be within our 
means or within our reach. There are, it is 
true, vast millions of human beings who have 
little choice as to what they shall eat or drink, 
but are pinched and starved through all their 
lives; and we are told of a people in the valley 
of the Orinoco who eat the very clay as a part 
of their daily food. It is a pitiful story. In- 
tellectually and spiritually many men do as 
badly and even worse than this in their fright- 
ful poverty. How is it with us? How is it 
with our pupils? The old prophet, we are told, 
ate of the food the angel gave, and “went in 
the strength of that meat forty days.” Cost 
what it may, let us find it—and share it with 
others—if we can, this angels’ food. 





Tests, infinitely scientific, can still be but 
the beginning, never the end, of the examina- 
tien of the child. To take a young mind as 
it is, and delicately one by one to sound its 
notes and stops, to detect the smaller discords 
and appreciate the subtler harmonies, is more 
of an art than a science. The scientist may 
standardize the method; to apply that method 
and to appraise the results one needs the test, 
the experience, the imaginative insight of the 
teacher born and trained.—Cyril Burt. 
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Socializing the Recitation Without the Formal 
. Socialized Recitation 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Southwestern Normal School, 


VERY class recitation should be a so- 
cial event and can be made so quite 
easily by teachers familiar with the 

principles of Educational Sociology and with 
the psychological facts underlying the Learn- 
ing Process. No peculiar classroom machin- 
ery or special technical devices are called for 
in effecting a recitation period that is gener- 
ously socialized and genuinely social. Spirited 
and invigorating teaching of the old-fashioned 
type is sufficient to meet the requirements and 
recommendations of the most progressive and 
punctilious advocate of efficient instruction. 
Any wide-awake and scientifically guided 


teacher can attain high success in conducting 
classroom activities without resorting to the 
specially devised management machinery com- 
monly known as the Socialized Recitation. It 
is the purpose of this paper to list some meth- 
ods thoroughly orthodox and soundly scientific 


leading to lively pupil participation and ade- 
quate educational results from all of the mem- 
bers of an average reciting group. When 
good teaching can be secured by simple, natur- 
al means, it is far better to proceed in this 
manner than to employ the artificial methods 
which are so frequently arbitrarily imposed 
and unpleasantly forced. 

General discussions in which the students 
are intelligently and liberally responsive are 
in themselves social and socializing, and a skil- 
ful teacher who is master of the science and 
art of questioning should have no difficulty 
in arousing a normal group to a high pitch of 
interest and enthusiasm. A well directed give- 
and-take discussion is one of the most desir- 
able objectives in public school instruction, 
such a free-for-all conference being in itself 
worth while from the viewpoint of socializa- 
tion. Thoroughly supervised and carefully 
controlled general discussions are the best 
agency our schools have both for clarifying 
and clinching essential subject matter and for 
inculeating the finest social ideals and habits. 
Much depends on the construction placed on 
the term general, for many so-called “general 
discussions” are not the proper instruments 
for setting up really social situations. To be 
truly general a discussion must be shared by 
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every member of a class and an equal oppor- 
tunity for participation must be continuously 
extended to all. When genuinely general dis- 
cussions are frequently provided and fairly 
conducted, then a strong beginning is being 
made in socialization. No experience is more 
educative than permitting children to express 
openly and freely in language cautiously chos- 
en and subject to the alert and just criticisms 
of their fellows the ideas and opinions born of 
recalled experience and earnest thinking and 
launched fearlessly and forcefully. But no 
formal or semi-formal administration of this 
wholesome activity can add a single element 
that will increase its value or improve its 
character. It has been my experience that 
spontaneity, initiative and seriousness are con- 
siderably hampered by the interposition of or- 
ganization and the relegation of the teacher’s 
leadership. 

The social application of problems never fails 
to instigate universal reactions and to stimu- 
late the search for concrete adjustments when 
the topics and issues are presented discreetly 
and impartially. Practical, serviceable instruc- 
tion becomes social spontaneously without 
studied effort to make it so, and the specific, 
local application of-general theories and doc- 
trines is most illuminating and energizing to 
the youthful mind. Letting your pupils see 
that what you have been teaching them applies 
to themselves, to their home life or to any 
phase of community welfare is like injecting 
the breath of life into an inanimate body, and 
on the instructor’s part is an evidence of so- 
cial sincerity and professional zeal. The spirit 
of community loyalty and social unity is gen- 
erated by placing before school groups per- 
plexing local problems, laden with difficulties 
and urgent of solution. To localize is to so- 
cialize, and to reveal live issues and large pro- 
jects is to challenge the severest thinking and 
the profoundest effort of any group. Getting 
an entire class working on a big, vital problem 
is a reliable index of progress in socialization. 
The group project is incontestably legitimate 
and desirable, and it is not subject to the same 
dangers and criticisms that attend the Social- 
ized Recitation. Both Psychology and Sociol- 
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ogy sanction and support to the full the co- 
operative class activity having for its aim en- 
lightenment and training in the prosecution 
of collective enterprises and the achieving of 
mass participation. This does not mean al- 
lowing, promiscuous talking in class or random, 
snap contributions to projects undertaken, but 
directed and supervised pursuits carried on by 
an entire class or smaller unit. 

Other institutions than the school may well 
provide problems and projects and engage in 
joint, mutual enterprises of great worth. The 
Church, the local government, the business 
world, fraternal orders, etc., should reveal to 
school children their motives and purposes and 
suggest practical co-operative undertakings, 
thus establishing relationships of high value 
and rendering great service to education and 
democracy. Joint programs and exhibitions 
are productive of large returns, and they help 
towards the realization of John Dewey’s great 
dream in “The School and Society.” Socialized 
instruction is achieved only when the actual 
world of working men and women permeates 
and dominates the courses of study and the 
teaching process in our public schools. Fre- 
quent visitors from these related fields of en- 
deavor have a stimulating and stabilizing in- 
fluence on both teachers and pupils, and the 
presence of conscientious parents coming to 
observe, learn and praise produces a whole- 
some atmosphere in the school. 

The proper use of the rivalry motive in mod- 
erately competitive exercises is favorable to 
socialization in a well administered school. 
There should be no conflict between co-opera- 
tion and competition in American life, and the 
public school is able to contribute to the de- 
mocratization of our daily living by employing 
frequently and energetically both of these 
natural methods. Boys and girls do not need 
more instructional machinery to drive or se- 
duce them to perform satisfactorily their as- 
signed duties. They need better teachers and 
a more favorable environment for learning. The 
instincts are there: curiosity, imitation, con- 
structiveness, etc., and they respond beautiful- 
ly to every friendly influence and to any sym- 
pathetic encouragement. Not new-fangled 
technique but old fashioned earnestness and 
fervor is what we need most in our teaching. 
Contagious enthusiasm tempered with the best 
that science has to offer is the basis for an 
ideal teaching equipment. Founding our phil- 
osophy of instruction on the utilization and 
cultivation of the social instincts will serve to 
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establish a situation conducive to the develop- 
ment of fine social qualities. Bringing the 
best. social selfpossessed by the individual 
pupil to a high stage of expansion and expres- 
sion by means of lessons linked to the purposes 
and activities of definite groups of people will 
do more for socialization than any formal reci- © 
tation type that the most ingenious educator 
may devise. 

True socialization develops from the inside 
out, while the Socialized Recitation works more 
superficially from the outside inward, and only 
under the best guidance ever really gets in. 
The Socialized Recitation is external, mechani- 
cal and temporary, whereas the genuine proc- 
ess of socialization produces a subjective and 
profound quality of the mind and heart. The 
method as outlined here is truly educative, 
dealing thoroughly with fundamental tenden- 
cies and traits, while the Socialized Recitation 
leads so frequently merely to the preparation 
for an exhibition or to the acquisition of a 
few tricks of public performance. Our teach- 
ing must be a deeper process and a more seri- 
ous undertaking than merely to drill children 
in certain surface habits and clever modes of 
response. We must reach and arouse the in- 
most springs of self-expression and lead the 
way to a complete unfoldment and perfect re- 
alization of potential resource and skill. Na- 
ture has bountifully endowed every normal boy 
and girl, and the teacher must feel the utmost 
responsibility in assisting every pupil under 
his care to fulfil to the limit of achievement 
the prospect of success so apparent in youth. 





FINANCE 


Robert M. Haig, Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University, declares that a scarcity 
of funds with which to operate our public 
schools, or any other similar public under- 
taking, may be traced to one or more of the 
four following causes: . 

1. Poverty—or a scarcity of wealth to be 
suet for the support of these public activi- 
ies. 

2. A faulty tax system—or the lack of 
means by which the wealth of a community 
may be taxed in such a way as to secure ade- 
quate funds and so to distribute taxes that 
each shall pay according to his ability. 

3. A faulty political system—or the failure 
of those whom the people elect to interpret 
the will of the community with reference to 
appropriations for any given department. 

4. Faulty administration—or the failure on 
the part of those who are responsible for con- 
ducting the work of a department to administer 
the department with efficiency and sound econ- 
omy. 
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Economizing on the Kids 


R. HENRY PRITCHETT, former pres- 
D ident of Technology, in his annual 
report as the head of the Carnegie 
Foundation, has made some startling comments 
upon the high cost of education. His sympathy 
is all with the taxpayer. His figures, no 
doubt, will be quoted by more than one citizen 
rising to speak on town-meeting day. 


Dr. Pritchett presents figures to show that 
the cost of the public schools in the United 
States has risen from $140,000,000 in 1890 to 
about $1,000,000,000 in 1920. Presumably 
there has been a further increase in the last 
two years. 


Part of the increased cost of running our 
schools is easily explained. The cost of oper- 
ating everything, from a five-room dwelling to 
a boiler factory, has made prodigious jumps in 
twenty years. Dr. Pritchett takes note of the 
rapid growth of population. He thinks that 
expenditures for larger and better equipped 
school buildings have been justified and that 
the increase of teachers’ salaries has been 
necessary. What seems to worry him is that 
we are spending seven times as much as we 
used to spend to educate our youth. 


Dr. Pritchett condemns the modern notion 
that we should give the child a smattering 
of everything and, in addition, should fit 
the boy or girl for a trade or a profession. 
He intimates that in undertaking to do this 
we are biting off more than we can chew. 
There is a difference of opinion among edu- 
cators as to the wisdom of expanding the 
school curriculum, though there will be gen- 
eral agreement with Dr. Pritchett that “there 
are certain studies which must be made the 
intellectual background of any American 
child who is to become a good citizen.” The 
place which vocational training should oc- 
cupy is a problem by no means settled. 


But when a prominent educator questions 
the propriety of keeping a child in school as 
long as possible, a great many good Amer- 
ican citizens will sit up and take notice. That 
is one way to curtail expenditures, but it is 
not the American way. 

“The American father,” says the president 
of the Carnegie Foundation, “assumes that 
the child must be kept in the public school 
whether he can do the work or not.. The over- 
emphasis on education, and in particular on 
higher education, as the sole opening for the 


youth of the country, has not only filled the 
schools with ill-assorted pupils, but has closed 
the minds of people to the opportunities offered 
by agencies other than the school.” 

It can hardly be said that literacy tables 
which have been presented to the country in- 
dicate as yet that we place too much emphasis 
on education. It might even be submitted that 
we are still an ill-assorted people. 

We have always supposed in America 
that our only hope of making our experi- 
ment in self-government a _ success was 
through the leaven of popular education, as 
widely diffused as possible. Dr. Pritchett’s 
reasoning seems to be strangely at variance 
with that fundamental American doctrine. 


Before we start cutting the school budgets, 
it would be wise, perhaps, to reflect that the 
heaviest tax charges we are now carrying 
are due to the failure of our civilization. 
Our state taxes are modest in comparison 
with what we pay into the coffers of the 
Federal taxgatherers. Our annual overhead 
charge for past and future wars now 
amounts to about two-and-a-half billions. 
Most of this expense was entailed in one war, 
which lasted for us less than two years. 


Our criminals and defectives are costing the 
taxpayers of the country nearly a billion 
dollars a year. 


In other countries, sorely oppressed by 
taxation, the tendency has been to pinch on 
education. In America there will be wide- 
spread opposition to economizing at the ex- 
pense of future generations. We are com- 
mitted to another policy. A billion dollars 
spent in improving the capacity of the race 
to settle its international problems with its 
heads, instead of with battleships and ma- 
chine guns, is a measure of economy. No 
nation alone can solve the problem of avoid- 
ing periodical debauches which kill off the 
manhood of the world and destroy its ac- 
cumulated capital, but the strongest nation 
in the world ought to lead the way. A half- 
billion spent to cut down illiteracy, which 
breeds crime, is also a measure of economy. 


Popular education is the only remedy we 
have for the defects of our civilization. There 
probably is waste in school administration. 
If so, the thing to do is to cut out the waste, 
not to curtail education.—Editorial in the 
Boston Globe, February 27, 1923. 
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Dr. Pritchett and the Cost of Education 


W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


Professor of Education, SwarthmoreCollege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


r ioe one thing educational foundations 
have taught us in the past fifteen 
years is to substitute evidence for 

opinion in the treatment of educational ques- 

tions. The Carnegie Foundation early adopted 
the principle that “a thorough and painstak- 
ing study based upon full evidence and fairly 
and honestly interpreted, is worth more than 
any number of superficial and partial reports,” 
and that, accordingly, no reports were to be 
published “until the subject has been, to the 
best of our knowledge and ability, worked 
out.” * 


What, then, are we to say to the section on 
“The Rising Cost of Education” in the Sev- 
enteenth Annual Report of the President, just 
published, which begins with the statement— 
itself a misstatement—that there are no ade- 
quate statistics for education, and then pro- 
ceeds to set forth a policy of public education 
without any basis of evidence and quite at 
variance with such evidence as could easily 
have been obtained? 


To realize with what complete disregard for 
supporting evidence the section is. compiled one 
must read it through carefully. We can con- 
sider here only one or two of the more fun- 
damental things, putting aside the medieval 
conception of education that underlies the ar- 
ticle and concerning ourselves solely with the 
method. Dr. Pritchett’s theses are two: (1) 
That the cost of education has become over- 
whelmingly burdensome; (2) that the chief 
causes for increased cost are that we are edu- 
cating large numbers of children who ought 
to be in industry instead of in school, and that 
there is too much vocational training and “en- 
richment.”’ Let us consider these two theses 
and the evidence back of them. 


No one can read these pages of Dr. Prit- 
chett’s without getting an impression that 
expenditures for education have become so 
huge as to be literally back-breaking. “The 


1“The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching” [pamphlet, reprint], 1919, p. 12. 

2Dr. Pritchett gives $66,000,000,000 for 1920, but he is 
probably thinking of the figures of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research for 1919. The 1920 figure here 
given is furnished by J. K. Norton, of the Division of 
Research of the National Education Association. It is 
$2,000,000,000 less than the estimate of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


cost . . . has grown enormously.” “The abil- 
ity of the public . . . has been sorely taxed.” 
“The financial inability of society to pay the 
costs will in a measurable time bring about 
radical curtailments.” “In no distant day . . . 
we shall see public education endangered.” 
“Under the enormous load of taxation that 
society carries today, communities will rise 
against the burdensome cost of public educa- 
tion.” These and many similar expressions 
are sprinkled throughout the article. Intelli- 
gent persons to whom I have read them have 
invariably received the impression that our 
schools must be costing us a very large part 
of our current incomes—a third or a fourth 
at least.. It is quite possible that Dr. Pritchett 
himself thinks of some such proportion as this, 
though his own sources of information carry 
the answer. The current income of the people 
of the United States for 1920 was $70,000,- 
000,000. The total cost of education for the 
same year was slightly over $1,000,000,000. 
In other words, this “enormous” expenditure 
of which Dr. Pritchett speaks is enormous only 
when one does not know the total from which 
it is taken. It is barely one and a half per cent 
of the total annual income. Its relative insig- 
nificance is evident when it is compared to 
other annual expenditures out of our annual 
income—$22,000,000,000 for luxuries, or $8,- 
884,000,000 for Government expenditures other 
than education. Does this one and one-half 
per cent that we pay out of our annual income 
for education look like the back-breaking bur- 
den Dr. Pritchett pictures? 


Even more curious is Dr. Pritchett’s analy- 
sis of recent increases in cost of education as 
compared with previous increases. In the last 
decade, he says, the cost of the schools has 
risen “by leaps and bounds.” Let us see. The 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association, using the sources already men- 
tioned, finds that the per cent of annual income 
spent upon education was 1.36. in 1910 and 
1.48 in 1920. The figure for 1912 was 1.46; 
for 1914 it was 1.67, for 1916 1.41, for 1918 
1.25, so that the rate has not been steadily 
increasing. Assuming, however, that the ac- 
tual increase is as much as appears, and 
applying a little of the “simple arithmetic” 
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referred to approvingly elsewhere in the Car- 
negie report, we find that at this rate—9 per 
cent every ten years—it will be at least an- 
other century before we double the present per 
cent and reach the amazing total of 3 per cent 
of our total income for education! 

Dr. Pritchett seems to have left wholly out 
of consideration the change in the value of 
money, which is the one simple explanation 
of the “huge” increase in school expenditures 
since 1915. The.same phenomenon that makes 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
translate the $66,000,000,000 annual income 
for 1919 into the equivalent of $38,000,000,000 
on the basis of the 1914 dollar, wipes out prac- 
tically all the advance in expenditure except 
for the slight increase just indicated. How 
Dr. Pritchett can therefore seriously main- 
tain that the “rise in the cost of education has 
been lafgely due to the conception of education 
upon which our school system has been built 
up,” meaning, as he explains it, too much voca- 
tional training in the high school and too much 
attention to what he calls “enrichment,” re- 
mains an interesting statistical puzzle. 

The charge that we are spending too much 
for vocational education, especially in high 
schools, is the result of a curious bit of popu- 
lar psychology. When the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed by Congress in 1917 it was in re- 
sponse to a clearly demonstrated need based 
on the ascertained fact that we were doing 
comparatively little in this field. Now, be- 
cause the Act is in operation, and some stir 
is being made about it, the impression gets 
abroad that we are bending all our energies 
in the direction of vocational education. The 
statistical evidence is all the other way. The 
1921 report of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education gives a total of less than 
$10,000,000 spent by all the states for all 
forms of vocational training in high schools. 
This is one per cent of the total bill for educa- 
tion, and scarcely justifies Dr. Pritchett’s 
claim that it is a major item in increase in 
costs. 


It was suggested in the beginning of this 
article that Dr. Pritchett’s opening statement 
was itself a misstatement. What he actually 
says is: “It is one of the anomalies of our edu- 
cational situation that there are no adequate 
statistics. We do not even know how many 
colleges and universities there are, or how 
many students there are in them. We know 
only approximately the cost of the public 
school system and of the colleges and univer- 
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sities, and we know only roughly the sources 
from which the support of the schools and the 
colleges is drawn.” 

Dr. Pritchett disregards well-known sources 
of educational statistics which—although no 
one contends that they are adequate—would 
have yielded facts that would have saved him 
from many of his unsupported misstatements. 
Both the figures of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association and of the 
United States Bureau of Education contain 
evidence in direct contradiction of the conclu- 
sions drawn in the Carnegie Report.* 

I have refrained thus far in this article 
from discussing the unfortunate philosophy 
that appears to underlie “The Rising Cost of 
Education,” in order to concentrate attention 
on the method, which at the present seems to 
me of most concern. It is not easy, however, 
to pass lightly over the really horrible sugges- 
tion that we ought to abolish our child labor 
laws—it amounts to that—and put most of 
our children into industry. Still less easy 
is it to refrain from commenting upon the 
statement that “In no country in the world 
does so large a proportion of the energy of 
the teaching profession devote itself to the 
tedious task of lifting ill-prepared children 
and youths through courses of study from 
which they gain little or no good.” Yes I be- 
lieve the statistics bear out this charge, if 
charge it be, but could any finer compliment 
be paid to America and American teachers 
than that we do try to teach all boys and girls 
to the best of our and their ability? 

Perhaps the real tragedy in an article like 
this in the Seventeenth Annual Report is that 
it defeats its own ends. I have no doubt Dr. 
Pritchett wished to arouse us to the need of 
studying the educational plan to the end that 
we might improve it. Heaven knows there 
is need! There is much to do in the direction 
of the simplifying and resynthesizing that Dr. 
Pritchett suggests. Can he not see that the 
result of such an attack as he makes is sim- 
ply to force educational leaders back upon the 
breastworks—to make them abandon their 
efforts for internal improvement in order to 
ward off the enemies of public education who 
are ever ready to seize upon statements like 
those in the Carnegie Report as an excuse for 
opposing progress? 


3Dr. Leonard Ayres points out in his “An Index 
Number for State School System” (p. 9), that there are 
“few, if any other governmental activities for which so 
many significant facts have been gathered, by uniform 
methods, over so long a period of time,” as education, 
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Testing Laboratory Resourcefulness 
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Department of Chemistry, Schenley High School, FPitisburgh, Pa. 


EBSTER defines resourcefulness as 

y \) the ability to meet a situation. This 
ability is exceedingly important in all 

walks of life. Without it one becomes a mere 
follower and not a leader. This ability places 
the successful teacher apart from him who 
merely holds school. It distinguishes the en- 
gineer from the man who can simply follow a 
tracing. It places the merchant ahead of the 
shopkeeper and enables one man to become 
a happy and successful tiller of the soil while 
another complains about the weather or blames 
his crop failures on the changes of the moon. 


Laboratory resourcefulness may be defined 
as the ability to meet a laboratory situation. 
This enables one student to read quickly but 
surely his set of directions for an exercise and 
then, with precision and accuracy, to arrange 
the proper setup of apparatus and go to work, 
while others about him are but ready to begin. 
They get the hang of it after the solution by 
the resourceful student. The resourceful stu- 
dent applies the proper chemical reasoning 
and mathematical rules to the solution of a 
formal problem while his neighbor patiently 
awaits his cue from a type problem, a hint 
from the teacher or a glance at the resource- 
ful one’s paper. 


To what extent may laboratory resourceful- 
ness be carried over into the activities of daily 
life? -Will it enable the street car conductor to 
solve more easily the problems which daily 
meet him in the management of his car and 
patrons? Will it help the printer in turning 
out a better product? Will it assist the com- 
mercial man to solve with greater dispatch, 
less friction and greater happiness his daily 
grind of problems? We all believe that the 
student who shows greater resourcefulness in 
the laboratory will, other things being equal, 
more successfully solve his later problems, 
but can we prove it? 


Another question that comes up in connec- 
tion with his subject is, By what means does 
a student come into this talent of resource- 


fulness? Is it a natural talent or may it be 
developed or cultivated or given opportunity 
for expression by a proper course in laboratory 
procedure? This is an exceedingly important 
question to all teachers. Again, we may hold 


an impression but we possess no scientific 
proof. 


May resourcefulness lie latent in a bright 
but careless, indifferent or lazy student? We 
all know students who were seemingly doomed 
to failure but who today are head and shoul- 
ders above many who seemed far more prom- 
ising. Was the seeming failure of such stu- 
dents due to lack of incentive, the selection of 
the wrong subject for study or the inability of 
the teacher to supply the inspiration needed 
to put his subject across? Perhaps all were 
contributing causes. 


How may a teacher pick out the resourceful 
student who solves his own problems from 
those who follow an author implicity or tacitly 
copy both good and bad from those about? He 
cannot do it by an original experiment in the 
laboratory because ideas spread by irradiating 
circles from the few capable of accomplishing 
original solutions. An observant teacher will 
in a very short time be able to pick out the 
storm center in each group and give credit 
where credit is due but he does not demonstrate 
conclusively to the other students that they 
are merely copying the ideas of a few. We 
have all noticed that when an unknown for 
analysis is given to a class there are usually 
more correct solutions by those working near 
a resourceful student than by those farther 
removed who lie becalmed far from the idea. 


A good plan lies in the presentation of a 
problem for individual solution by the student. 
This may be done either in the laboratory or 
in the classroom in the manner of an ordinary 
test. Supply each student with paper and pen- 
cil and ask him to plan and outline an experi- 
ment for the solution of the given problem. In 
this way there is no opportunity for communi- 
cation. Later a few of the practical solutions 
may be worked out in the laboratory and the 
impracticability of others demonstrated. 


The selection of a number of problems with 
a practical turn may be difficult, but one is 
constantly coming across new problems. Wher- 
ever possible these problems should deal with 
questions in the home life or everyday experi- 
ence of the student. In many cases such prob- 
lems can be solved by experimentation right 
in the home with materials at hand. 
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Our problems must be graded to serve as 
an index to a student’s resourcefulness. One 
who is in a class in second semester chemistry 
should be better equipped than one who is in 
his first semester. 


A few problems in this connection are: 


(1) Given six matches (friction) of vari- 
ous brands. Outline an experiment for de- 
termining the relative kindling temperatures 
of the matches. 

(2) Outline an experiment for determin- 
ing the relative flash points of various well 
known cleaning reagents in order to estab- 
lish their relative danger from fire. 

(3) How could you determine the per cent 
of water in any given fruit or vegetable? 

(4) Devise a plan for determining the per 
cent of water in milk. 

(5) Devise a plan for determining the per 
cent of total solids in milk. 

(6) <A problem practical in small towns or 
rural communities. A catsup bottle or one 
with a long slender neck suitable for gradua- 
tions may be used as the apparatus. Plan an 
experiment for determining the per cent of 
butter fat in milk. 

(7) Show how you would determine the 
basicity of sour milk by means of baking soda. 

(8) Show how you would determine the 
acidity of various brands of baking powders 
in order to ascertain their relative leavening 
power. 


In each of these problems the student must 
plan all setups as well as procedure. 

When work is given to a large group there 
comes the matter of scoring. Shall we mark 
a student’s paper as correct or incorrect and 
divide the class into one small group and one 
large group? Or shall we give our highest score 
to the boy or girl who works out a practical 
method which makes use of the simplest of 
apparatus? I believe we would favor the lat- 
ter method. No scoring scheme can be used 
to best advantage in all cases. Our scoring 
system must be adapted to the teacher’s needs 
and to the problem in hand. I have used the 
following scheme in the scoring of the match 
problem with some degree of satisfaction: 


Group 1—Those whose solution is practical 
and makes use of only the simplest of appar- 
atus. 


Group 2—Those whose solution is practical 
and makes use of more complicated appa- 
ratus. 


Group 3—Those whose solution is workable 
but impractical. 


Group 4—Those whose solution is not at all 
workable. 


Group 5—Those who have failed to prepare 
any solution. 
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A group of 73 beginners in chemistry worked 
out this problem with the following results: 


One paper placed in Group 1 reads as fol- 
lows: “I would first take a round pan. I 
would then determine the exact center of this 
pan. I would then place the match heads 
around the edge of the pan so that they would 
be equidistant from each other and from the 
center of the pan. I would then apply the 
bunsen burner flame on the under side of the 
pan at the spot previously marked as the cen- 
ter. Then, by the order in which the matches 
would ignite I could determine their relative 
kindling temperatures for, as the flame was 
equidistant from each, the same amount of 
heat’ would go to each.” 

The next paper was placed in Group 2: 

“Use an electrically-heated oven so that a 
gradual heat may be obtained. Suspend the 
matches by a non-conductor of heat, probably 
asbestos thread. Apply heat so that the fur- 
nace or oven will gradually heat up. Then, 
when their respective kindling temperatures 
are reached, the matches will ignite.” 

Much can be accomplished by a series of 
such tests. (1) They give a scientific method 
for checking up the resourcefulness manifested 
by the student. (2) They stir up the students 
who do not manifest any degree of resource- 
fulness by introducing the element of chal- 
lenge. A boy or girl who has the ability to 
think for self but has been content to go along 
for years by leaning on someone else may take 
up this challenge. A simple puzzle will spur 
one to individual effort to outdo the other fel- 
low. (3) If carefully followed out they are 
going to show us the answers to at least some 
of the questions which were mentioned near 
the beginning of this talk. 





On April 9, the Senate passed the bill by 
44 to 0 authorizing an $8,000,000 bond issue 
for Pennsylvania State College for buildings 
and equipment. The bill is in the form of a 
constitutional amendment and must, there- 
fore, be passed by two successive legislatures 
— it is submitted to a referendum of the 
people. 





Acnes S. Winn, N. E. A. director of ele- 
mentary school service, has prepared a booklet 
on the history and activities of the associa- 


tion. Write headquarters for a copy, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
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Promotion By Educational Measurements 


W. F. HEILMAN 


Supervising Principal, 


R. McCall’s statement that a ripe peach 
D suggests to one individual gastro- 
nomic satisfaction only, while to the 
more intelligent it may also suggest the flush 
of dawn, the blush of a maid, the softness of 
a baby’s cheek, or the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, widens the horizon of teachers and 
administrators and causes us to stop and 
think. The intelligence curve comes in the 
various language of 7-24-38-24-7, 3-22-50-22-3, 
5-10-70-10-5, but adds prestige to what has 
already been said. The “Strike while the iron 
is hot” philosophy as related to the precocious 
child may be doubted but there seems to be an 
underlying “now or never” applying to attend- 
ance of bright pupils at secondary schools. 
The intelligence curve is not without its sym- 
metry. Courses of study are prepared on the 
basis of the 100 I. Q. There may be retarda- 
tion of entrance, sickness and employment cer- 
tificates and permits but age grade tables du 
not balance as nearly as they should in the 
overage and underage aspects. 

A redeeming factor is “Promotion by Edu- 
cational Measurements.” There are several 
major and several minor promotion methods. 
Teachers’ marks or these transmuted into 
pedagogical measurements, intelligence meas- 
urements and educational measurements are 
our principal means of promotion. Promotion 
by teachers’ marks is not without fallacy. 
Monroe recalls the Kelly investigation to show 
that the marks of different teachers in like 
grades and subjects show great variation. 
Starch and Elliot show that a facsimile of an 
examination paper in plane geometry marked 
by 116 teachers showed scores ranging from 
28% to 92%; 47 teachers assigned a passing 
mark or better while 69 believed the paper did 
not deserve a passing mark. The experiences 
in English and history were similar, with 
proof that test questions are not ranked prop- 
erly and that little attention is given to chro- 
nological age or to the time in which the work 
or test is to be done. 


With promotion by teachers’ marks let us 
compare a seventh grade with a sixth grade, 
using a test with age norms or transmuting 
grade norms into age norms. We may be 
surprised to find the reading age of the higher 
grade the same as that of the lower grade or 


Whitehall Township, Lehigh County, Pa. 


even lower. The 13 months’ difference has 
become entangled with subjective factors 
making their way into teachers’ marks. A 
teacher would thus be giving to the grade 
believed to be the better, work more difficult 
by a year and to the grade believed to be the 
poorer, work equally less difficult. In neither 
case would the work be adapted to the class 
and, with the consequent discouragement and 
lack of interest on the part of the pupils, the 
best results could not be had. 

In many a schoo) there are pupils that should 
be 2 or 3 grades higher and others that should 
be 2 or 3 grades lower. Classes would then 
more nearly move as units, instruction would 
reach all the pupils of the class, would be un- 
derstood by all and would interest all. Thus 
the work of the public schools would translate 
itself more closely and more easily win the 
respect of our constituents. 

Intelligence measurements are not per se 
any too safe as a means of making promo- 
tions. Bright pupils may be lazy or indiffer- 
ent, may not have sufficient foundation, may 
nut be sufficiently healthy to do the work, or 
may not be given opportunity to make the 
necessary preparation. 

intelligence measurements and reading have 
been taker as a basis for promotion. We 
would not find pleasure in saying this for 
ourselves if the reading were oral reading. 
Pupils may be good oral readers but poor 
thinkers. Pupils promoted on oral reading 
ability have been found wanting. Nor would 
we be well satisfied with the plan if the read- 
ing were silent reading unless the scores were 
transmuted into reading ages and reading 
quotients and made comparable with mental 
ages and intelligence quotients. 

Educational measurements, therefore, are 
the safest means of promotion and have been 
held by us to a two-fold purpose. When the 
promotions have been based on _ teachers’ 
marks, the promotion corrections are made‘by 
educational measurements as set forth in Dr. 
McCall’s book, “How to Measure in Educa- 
tion.” The subjects to be tested and the man- 
ner of handling these tests are clearly set 
forth in the book and the plan is reliable and 
works well. Not all the standardized tests 
have age norms but this should not alarm any 
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one as grade norms may easily be transmuted 
into age norms. The median scores of a grade 
norm test form the column on the left, the 
chronological ages form the middle column 
and the grades form the column on the right. 
A pupi! making a score equal to a third grade 
grade. norm will be given an educational age 
of 115 months, a pupil making a score equa! 
to a fourth grade grade norm an educational 
age of 128 months when the scores are a com- 
posite but will be given a subject age when 
the scores are those of a subject. The proper 
blending of subject ages will give educational 
ages and the proper blending of subject quo- 
tients will give educational quotients. The 
McCall table gives a corresponding age for 
each grade norm and the ages for pupils’ 
scores falling between the grade norms may 
readily be found by interpolation. 

The pupils in grades 3-8 inclusive received 
the same tests and the scores were transmuted 
into educational ages and educational quo- 
tients. The following table gives an idea of 
the ‘results of the whole testing process: 


Grade Educational Educational 


Pupil Completed Age Quotient 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 


The following are two of the McCall pro- 
motion rules: “No pupil will be skipped over 
a grade whose educational age does not exceed 
the first quarter of the grade to which it is 
proposed to skip him.” “No pupil whose E. Q. 
is below the typical E. Q. of the school will 
be permitted to skip one or more grades unless 
his educational age exceeds the median of the 
grade to which he is skipped.” 

The McCall placement table as found on 
page 47 would allow a pupil to skip into grade 
9 if the educational age of such pupil were 
174.5 months and the E. Q. were 100. 

If educational measurements were tried out, 
many pupils should be doubly promoted and 
a lesser number should be doubly demoted. De- 
motion is best taken care of by retarding pro- 
motion. As the table shows, many pupils at 
the completion of the work of grade 6, taking 
the same tests as pupils of grades 7 and 8, 


No. 6 
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have higher educational ages and higher edu- 
cational quotients. Arguments why pupils 
having completed only grade 6 should not be 
allowed to enter grade 9 are numerous; yet 
experience compels me to say, that pupils 
completing the work of grade 6 and entering 
grade 9 under the conditions set forth in the 
table, will lead in 9th grade work. 

Aside from this promotion-correction use of 
educational measurements, they may be em- 
ployed to straighten out the grading of a two- 
track system with which administrators seek 
to give each pupil the advantage of his educa- 
tional birthright. Mental tests and subjective 
ratings at the beginning may not place each 
pupil into the proper grade or section and a 
correction may have to be made by educational 
measurements. This scheme will not require 
the skipping of grades, will prepare bright 
pupils for high school about two years before 
they go to work and give high schools at- 
tended by a greater percentage of grade pupils. 

Pupils graded only by mental tests will not 
remain sufficiently close together to be taught 
well. If promoted on educational measure- 
ments each pupil goes well with the grade to 
which he is assigned so that the teacher may 
plan work that will be comprehended by all 
the pupils. 





THE TEACHERS COUNCIL IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

When I came into the office of Superin- 
tendent of Schools I learned that several ef- 
forts had been made to organize a teachers 
council for the City of Philadelphia. One of 
these enterprises was still on foot and had 
made considerable progress. A selected group 
of principles and teachers, under the advise- 
ment of George Wharton Pepper, had been 
working for some time on a plan for a teachers 
council. I was invited to one of their meet- 
ings during the first two weeks of my super- 
intendency, and was informed of the progress 
that had been made. When they learned that 
I was in hearty sympathy with the plan of 
a council and that I would do all in my power 
to facilitate its organization, I was requested 
as superintendent to take the project over 
and bring the plan to completion. 

It did not seem to me that it was the business 
of the superintendent of schools to form a 
teachers council wholly after his own ideals, 
but that such an organization should be formed 
by the teachers themselves by as nearly demo- 
cratic methods as possible. The result was 
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that the first step was to call the teachers 
together in four large meetings, as there is 
no hall in Philadelphia large enough to seat 
more than half of our teaching group. At 
these meetings the purposes and the advant- 
ages of the council were explained to the 
teachers, and they expressed themselves al- 
most unanimously in favor of the establish- 
ment of an organization which would ade- 
quately represent the interests of all the 
functional groups. 

The remaining details are hardly necessary. 
It is sufficient to say that the teachers elected 
delegates to a constitutional’ convention, and 
that this convention worked for nearly a year 
on the preparation of a constitution. Toward 
the end of their labors, there were sharp 
differences of opinion held by different ele- 
ments of the convention on certain funda- 
mental issues. Finally, however, a constitution 
was produced and laid before the teachers 
for their approval. The constitution failed of 
adoption in accordance with the regulations 
which the convention had laid down. Although 
there was a break in the convention, the con- 
vention did not adjourn. The minority con- 
tinued and again submitted the constitution 
to the teachers for their approval. The result 
was a slight majority voted in favor of the 
constitution, but there was such strong oppo- 
sition to the constitution among several 
groups of teachers that it seemed inadvisable 
to act under the circumstances with the con- 
stitution as it then stood. 

In the fall of 1922 we again took the matter 
up with the convention by calling another 
meeting of the original convention. They 
finally agreed upon certain amendments in 
the constitution; and, when placed before the 
teachers in its amended form, it was adopted 
by a vote of 95 per cent. 

The constitution as approved provides that 
all regular members of the educational corps 
are members of the Public School Council of 
Philadelphia, and that there shall be a Council 
of Delegates composed of one delegate from 
each functional group as follows: 


1—Department of Superintendence 

2—Supervisors 

8—Principals, High 
Schools 

4—Principals, Junior High, Continua- 
tion, Practice, Trade and Indus- 
trial Art Schools 

5—Principals, Elementary Schools 

6—Heads of Departments (High and 
Normal Schools) 

7—Teachers, Normal Schools 


Group 
Group 


Group and Normal 


Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
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Group 8—Teachers, High Schools 
Group 9—Teachers, Junior High School 
Group 10—Teachers, Continuation Classes 
Group 11—Teachers, Trade Schools 
Group 12—Teachers, Practice Schools 


Group 18—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 
District 1 

Group 14—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 
District 2 

Group 15—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 
District 3 

Group 16—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 

: District 4 

Group 17—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 
District 5 

Group 18—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 
District 6 

Group 19—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 
District 7 

Group 20—Teachers, Elementary Schools, 


District 8 

21—Teachers, Practical Arts and In- 
dustrial Art Schools (Element- 
ary Schools) 

Group 22—Teachers, Special Classes (Ele- 

mentary Schools) 

Group 23—Teachers, Kindergarten (Element- 
ary Schools) 

24—Division of Medical Inspectors 
(Supervisors, Inspectors, Nurses) 

Group 25—Division of Attendance (Super- 
visors and Officers) 

26—Clerical Assistants 


Group 


Group 


Group 


You will notice that the elementary school 
teachers of each district are considered as x 
separate functional group. That gives the 
elementary teachers eight delegates. There 
are twenty-six members in all, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board, the Secretary of the Board 
and the Superintendent of Schools are mem- 
bers ex officio without vote. 


The council is an advisory council, and its 
main purpose is to advise with the superin- 
tendent of schools and the Board in matters 
of general interest to the teachers and the 
schools. We are all expecting that this coun- 
cil will bring about a splendid spirit of co- 
operation throughout our teaching corps and 
between the teachers and the administrators. 

EDWIN C. BROOME, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





“To every man there openeth 
A way, and Ways, and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low; 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go.”—Selected. 
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TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ASSEMBLED BY J. LYNN BARNARD 


Director Social Studies. Department of Public Instruction, 
arrisburg, Pa. 


The only justification of the tax-supported 
public school system is the turning out of in- 
telligent, qualified citizens,—citizens whose 
habits, whose point of view, whose daily ac- 
tivities are such as to make them good co- 
workers with their fellows. To be an all- 
round good citizen one must be efficient and 
co-operative in all the relations of life—eco- 
nomic, social, political. Unless one habitually 
thinks and acts as a member of a society whose 
welfare depends on his co-operation, he is not 
a good citizen. 

Citizenship thus becomes a life process, a 
life experience. Hence the training in citizen- 
ship must be like the training in English, con- 
tinuous and cumulative. Moreover, it must be 
carefully adjusted to the stage of development 
of the child and must be founded on his life 
experiences and interests. 

All school studies and activities skillfully 
conducted and rightly motivated become a part 
of this training process. The examples given 
below of the way the various courses of study 
should bear on this problem serve to emphasize 
the importance of so organizing all courses, and 
the accompanying activities, that they shall 
definitely contribute to this common end, the 
making of worth-while citizens. 

English—Every citizen who is anxious to do 
his part in his local community and in the 
State must be able to do three things. First, 
he must be able to speak in such a way as to 
make his views understood. Second, he must 
be able to communicate by letter with persons 
in other localities. Third, he must know how 
to read to advantage the daily newspaper and 
such books and magazines as will help him to 
become intelligently informed on topics of the 
day. To this end he must become familiar with 
the best things that have been and are being 
written for the interpretation of American life. 


Mathematics—The average intelligent citi- 
zen should understand modern business prac- 
tice; should be informed about the expenditure 
of public money and the relation of such ex- 
penditure to taxation; should know something 
of the world’s commerce and industry and the 
international relations growing out of them; 
should have some intelligent notion of how the 
surveyor calculates distances and locates boun- 
daries, of how the astronomer explores the 
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heavens and the navigator finds his position at 
sea. The mechanic or tradesman requires a 
limited but specific knowledge; such, for in- 
stance, the surveyors use of tables, the use 
of formulas, or of geometric constructions. 
The engineer requires extended knowledge of 
practical mathematics. The specialist studies 
pure mathematics for use in scientific research. 
The high school courses of study in mathe- 
matics should have as outcomes a more ra- 
tional basis for financing the home, greater 
efficiency in private business, more thrift in 
providing against dependence in old age and a 
responsible attitude toward public duties. 


Science—The effective solution of social 
problems rests upon a distinctive scientific 
basis. The education and training of our junior 
citizens for the efficient discharge of the duties 
of citizenship must, therefore, include a wide 
and.working knowledge of the processes and 
procedures of science. The problems of race 
assimilation, of public health and sanitation, 
can be solved only in the light of biological 
laws, which are as inescapable and universal 
in their nature and operation as are the laws 
of gravity. 

The -unique contribution of science to the 
social studies is, however, the lesson and the 
principle that the establishment of truth and 
the solution of the problems of democracy are a 
mental rather than a vocal process; that in 
the effort to reach a helpful solution of a 
problem there still remains “room for argu- 
ment.” The call is simply for more facts. 

- Another important contribution of science to 
the equipment of the competent citizen is the 
realization that natural laws can be neither 
evaded nor violated, that we are always sub- 
ject to their operation. Practical knowledge 
of the working of natural laws aids the citi- 
zen in his daily response to the requirements 
of the group life; ignorance of them brings 
only defeat and suffering. 

Geography—The study of geography fur- 
nishes the facts which form the basis of a 
sane and understanding patriotism.’ The pupil 
acquires a vocabulary dealing with vital in- 
formation concerning life activities and at the 
same time develops a scientific attitude of mind 
in analyzing man’s relation to his physical 
environment. He also develops an ability in 
the use of geographic tools—books, maps, 
charts, statistics—and acquires a working 
knowledge of the public and private agencies 
from which information can be obtained. In 
this way, the patriotic adult or citizen may 
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keep himself up to date with accurate infor- 
mation. 

A knowledge of the physical factors of many 
varied environments throughout the world 
helps the pupil to understand the varied life 
activities. He thus sees: why essential inter- 
relations exist in the world; hence, the knowl- 
edge of the physical background of other coun- 
tries increases the pupil’s sense of interdepend- 
ence and produces a friendly interest in the 
people of these countries. 

The spirit of co-operation is furthered by 
an understanding of the exchange of products. 
The intelligent citizen must know the place of 
public utilities in modern life. These all have 
their geographic setting. 

The relationships between the work and 
thoughts of a people and the physical elements 
of their environment have furnished the set- 
ting which has so largely influenced the history 
of every people. 


Foreign Languages—The study of foreign 
languages has a broadening and a steadying 
effect upon the mind of the growing pupil. He 
studies the feelings, thoughts and. ideals of 
foreign peoples directly, and not through the 
medium of men with selfish purpose; and he 
faces the problem of life from a greater va- 
riety of angles. His vocabulary is enriched, 
enabling him to express his own ideas with 
greater definiteness. 

Physical Welfare—To the end that the 
physical welfare of school children may be 
properly safeguarded, there must be an in- 
tensive coordination of the various health su- 
pervision (medical inspection), school sanita- 
tion, hygiene of the daily program, health of 
the teacher, physical education and recreation 
and the teaching of hygiene and nutrition. 

Such a program necessitates the following: 
~ First, courses in health education in selected 
normal schools and _ universities. Second, 
thorough e®ganization of physical activities, 
covering not only calisthenics -but plays and 
games, folk dancing, story plays and athletics; 
with such an organization as will afford every 
boy and girl everyday opportunity for the right 
kind of physical activity, preferably out of 
doors, and for the organization of athletic 
leagues, playground systems and special field 
days. Third, the translation of the teaching of 
hygiene and physiology into action, rather than 
permitting it merely to be information. This 
should be an effort to teach how to live, rather 
than an acquisition of textbook material and 
should include special emphasis on that part 
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of health teaching relating to foods. Fourth, 
such an organization and supervision of school 
sanitation as will provide safe and sanitary 
surroundings while at school. Fifth, such an 
organization of the daily program, and such 
a time allotment within that program to hy- 
giene teaching, physical education and recess 
periods as will create sound health. Sixth, 
such an organization of health supervision as 
will give trained school physicians, school 
nurses, dentists, dental hygienists and the 
necessary special classes and clinics. 

As a whole, such a program would build not 
only vigor and physical proficiency, but eco- 
nomic efficiency and citizenship. 

Music—The value of music as a school sub- 
ject is measured 

By what it does for the child: awakening, 
stimulating and developing the higher emo- 
tions, the love and appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, and providing the most attractive of all 
avocations. 

By what it does for the home: bringing hap- 
piness and good cheer and making home life 
richer, sweeter and more attractive to all. 

By what it does for the church; where music 
is and always has been the most direct and 
most effective approach to the infinite, and 
therefore, an indispensable feature of all di- 
vine worship. 

‘By what it does for the community: func- 
tioning wherever the people congregate, pro- 


‘ moting good fellowship, culture and refinement 


and providing varied forms of entertainment 
and relaxation which no other art can supply. 

By what it does for the State and Nation: 
through its direct appeal to patriotism and its 
peculiar adaptibility to the work of Americani- 
zation. Its power and usefulness to the nation 
are equally great in peace and in war. 

Music for every child, including the chil- 
dren in the one-teacher schools, is the aim of 
the “Pennsylvania Plan.” Thus will be laid a 
sure foundation for a really musical people 
intelligently and happily reacting to the up- 
lifting and refining influence of the “universal 
language.” 

Art—Art education aims to provide sense 
training and to aid in the discovery of one’s 
own particular aptitudes and interests. This 
is an important first step toward success and 
contentment. Art education aims to lead all 
to an appreciation of the finer and nobler 
things of life, that the quality of man’s handi- 
work may be elevated and his recreation made 
more pleasurable and that beauty and happi 
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ness may enter into his work and his recreation 
in larger measure. 

The.emphasis on a purposeful art education 
leads to an interest on the part of the individ- 
ual in the more attractive home and grounds 
and to the support of all agencies working for 
civic beauty and civic pride. It aims to call 
attention to the wanton destruction and de- 
facement of property and to reduce the ten- 
dencies toward vandalism. 

Art instruction in our schools has developed 
into a valuable publicity agency for setting 
forth in a strikingly graphic manner the ele- 
ments of civic and human welfare. Posters, 
cartoons and advertising cards are made by 
the children for various purposes, for example: 
health; fire and accident prevention; conser- 
vation of life and property; town planning 
and civic beauty; thrift and saving; recre- 
ation; humane treatment of animals; general 
public welfare and service. 

The Social Studies—Perhaps no part of the 
school curriculum sets for itself this one aim 
of education in all-round good citizenship so 
exclusively as do the so-called “Social Studies” 
—history and social science. 

History undertakes to show how, slowly and 
painfully, man has learned to lead the group 
life through the institutions he has set up, 
namely, the home, the school, the church, the 
shop (vocation), the state. By easy steps the 
children follow man’s ascent through the vari- 
ous stages he has had to pass in learning the 
all-important lesson of co-operation, until at 
last they reach our own country’s story. 

Social Science gives the young people a 
cross-section view of how man is leading the 
group life today and helps to train them for 
effective participation in this group life. 

Much experimenting has revealed the ne- 
cessity of first laying a foundation of right 
habit-formation, so that the children may be 
welcome members of any group. Accordingly, 
during the early impressionable school years 
a thorough training in “morals and manners” 
is given, as the only possible basis for good 
citizenship. 

The young citizens are then to be made ac- 
quainted with the community life round about 
them. They are to learn of the wonderful co- 
operation through which the community sup- 
plies itself with the necessities and comforts 
of life, of the interdependence made possible 
through this community co-operation and of 
how they personally may help. 

A little later the pupils learn how local, 
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state and national governments co-operate to- 
gether with private organizations, to secure 
the elements of civic welfare. The young citi- 
zens have now reached the “gang spirit” stage 
and are ready to be trained in group co-opera- 
tion. To help, wherever and whenever they 
can,—this is the ultimate aim and test of the 
new social science. 

Plenty of time should be taken for a study 
of vocations, as well as for a more general 
study of how wealth is produced, consumed 
and exchanged. 

Finally, there should be a culminating course 
in social problems. This must follow the nat- 
ural order of thinking, from the problem it- 
self to the special sciences which explain and 
give possible solutions. Such a course in prob- 
lems of democracy trains our young men and 
women to investigate, to reason, to judge, and 
when occasion offers, to act. And as a by- 
product, it lays a solid foundation for later 
study of the social sciences. 

Caution—It is almost needless to point out 
the impossibility of securing satisfactory re- 
sults in citizenship training through the usual 
reciting-to-the-teacher method. While the 
teaching process must be varied, the main de- 
pendence for success must be placed on the 
solving of problems and on the constant break- 
ing up of the class into small groups for the 
preparation of assigned work. The uncompro- 
mising, nailed-to-the-floor desks must give way 
to comfortable, convenient chairs properly 
equipped for student use, supplemented in 
junior and senior high school by small tables 
around which the groups can gather. In short, 
the classroom must become a laboratory, with 
laboratory equipment and resources: books, 
magazines, reports, maps, charts, pictures, 
stereographs and slides. This change is fun- 
damental and not a mere device. 

Social Control—Over all classroom studies 
and activities hovers the spirit of the school it- 
self—the interrelationship of pupils, teachers 
and principal. Is this the spirit of democracy, 
where control and policy are shared by all, or 
is it the evil genius of autocracy, where these 
are dictated from above and are hardly to be 
questioned? 

While not to be encompassed within a cur- 
riculum of study, this matter of student par- 
ticipation in school government and in the 
formulation of general school policy is of vital 
importance in the training of our young peo- 
ple for citizenship in a twentieth century 
democracy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IN ART 


Art in this country was born in Penn- 
sylvania. Benjamin West, the founder, 
became a great figure, adored at home 
and honored abroad by being elected president 
of the Royal Academy. Great and unique as 
was his pioneer work, he left a richer heritage 
in his priceless paintings and his influence 
as a teacher. Father to art, he has been the 
guiding star of a host of artists that have 
shed lustre and glory on the “Tribe of Ben- 
jamin” as they affectionately styled themselves. 

Pennsylvania not only laid the foundation 
of art and gave America her first painter 
but she gave the country its first national in- 
stitution of fine arts, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. This institution, founded by Charles 
Wilson Peale and Wm. Rush, has been a foun- 
tain head of art. For years the art of Penn- 
sylvania and of many other States has been 
nourished in this institution and students from 
all over the country have flocked there. 

The Quaker City’s is an honored record in 
this history. She has been the Alma Mater 
of artists and the inspiration of many a bud- 
ding genius. She gave America her first 
painter, first art institution, first illustrator, 
first frescoer, first cartoonist, first sculptor 
and an army of distinguished followers. No 
other American city has given birth to so 
many that have risen to eminence. 


Painters 

Pennsylvania can scarcely be blamed for 
taking pride in such an array’ as Abbey and 
Alexander; Bisbing and Breckenridge; Eakins 
and Garber; the Harrisons, Alexander and 
Birge; Hamilton and Knight; Lathrope and 
Luks; Richards and Rothermel; Redfield and 
Schofield; Tanner and Wall—these the coun- 
try has acclaimed and placed among the great. 

John Sargent, acknowledged the greatest 
of all American painters, although born in 
Italy, is of Pennsylvania parentage; and 
Hovenden, the Morans and Sully were Penn- 
sylvanians by adoption. 


Immortal Women 


Philadelphia ecstatically boasts of Cecelia 
Beaux, Anna Lea Merritt and Violet Oakley; 
and Pittsburgh with equal ecstasy, of Mary 
Cassatt, Johanna Hailman and Mary Rogers. 
What other State has produced such a group 
of women artists? 

In her families, too, has Penn’s Land been 
fortunate. There were the Peales, the revered 
Charles Wilson, his brother James, and his 
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sons Rembrant and Raphael, portraiturists par 
excellence. Deserving of an exalted place are 
the Sartains; the venerable John of prodigious 
and skillful brush; William, the delightful 
landscaper; Emily, a genius with the etching 
needle but whose richest contribution comes 
from the designers educated under her guid- 
ance in the Women’s School of Design which 
her niece Harriet is now directing. 


Illustrators 


F. O. C. Darley, the first in the field of our 
illustrators, has been followed by the Parishes, 
Maxfield and Stephen; the Hardings, Char- 
lotte and George; A. B. Frost; the versatile 
and clever Rhinehart; and that trinity of 
matchless women, Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
Jessie Wilcox Smith and Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. In Joseph Pennell we have an etcher 
and lithographer, without a peer in the country 
today. 

Sculptors 

William Rush, immortal for his part in 
founding the Pennsylvania Academy, was the 
first American sculptor. Charles Grafley has 
been called the Rodin of America. Alexander 
Sterling Calder designed the Fountain of 
Energy for the Panama-Pacific Exposition; 
George Gray Barnard, the groups at our 
Capitol entrance; and Blanche Nevin, the 
Muhlenberg statue in the Capitol Rotunda at 
Washington. Other gifted members of this 
group are Leslie, McKenzie, Murray, Roberts 
and Trego. 

Craftsmen 

But Pennsylvania’s artistic achievements 
have not been confined to the above fields. 
D’Ascenzo, Sotter and Mrs. Willet are among 
our foremost stained glass designers. What 
Joe Pennell is to etching and lithographing, 
Samuel Yellen is to wrought iron; Morgan 
Colt is also an outstanding figure in this 
field. E. P. Curtis and Jessie Gordon have 
attained fame in pottery; H. C. Mercer in 
tiling; W. R. Mercer in garden pottery; Von 
Stiegel’s is a national name in glass; and John 
Barber is supreme in wood carving. 


- Carnegie’s, A Treasured Influence 


Sharing honors. with the Pennsylvania 
Academy is the Carnegie Institute. Since its 
opening in 1895, it has done much in art 
promotion and development. The art life of 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania centers 
about this institution. Because of its rich 
treasures and the high character of its in- 
structors, art students from all parts of the 
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country have been attracted to Schenley 
Farms. 


Pittsburgh is proud of the International 
Exhibition, sponsored by Carnegie, which has 
introduced many European artists to this 
country. During the 26 years of the exhi- 
bitions, they have offered a splendid educa- 
tional vista, provided opportunity for com- 
parison and attracted art lovers from all 
sections of the country. Thus Pennsylvania 
lays claim to another distinction for Pitts- 
burgh is the only American city to have an 
annual exhibition of international scope. 
Coupled with this is the additional distinction 
that New Hope is the greatest art colony in 
America. While Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
have been the greatest contributors they have 
not had a monopoly as the following list 
shows: 


Butler gave R. Sloan Bredin; Carlisle, Ruth 
Anderson; Chester County, W. T. Smedley; 
Cresson, H. L. Hoffman; Dunmore, John 
Rought; Ensworth, Elizabeth Robb; Erie, L. 
L. Kaufman, F. C. Landefeld, Elizabeth 
Spalding and Mrs. Clara G. Force; Forks- 
ville, J. W. Little; Gettysburg, C. M. 
Young; Honesdale, Jennie Brownscombe; 
Lock Haven, John Sloan; Norristown, Henry 
McCarter; Radnor, J. R. Connor; Read- 
ing, Ben Austrian; Union City, Clyde DeLand; 
Valley Forge, Fred Wagner; Washington, 
Malcom Parcel; Westmoreland County, Charles 
Rosen; Wilkes-Barre, George Catlin. 


Fortunate, indeed, is Pennsylvania with this 
rich heritage now that art has been put on 
the same basis in the school curriculum as 
any other subject. There are already evi- 
dences of its functioning in the tastes and 
dress of the children and the people, in im- 
proved interior and exterior arrangements of 
homes and in better architecture and more 
beautiful communities. 


Pennsylvania holds first rank in the manu- 
factured products. By embodying artistic 
characteristics in the products of her mills and 
factories, the Keystone State may expect to 
maintain supremacy in the field of manufac- 
ture. 


Founder of art; first to establish an art 
institution; pioneer in almost every field of 
art; rich in genius; versatile in contribution; 
distinctive in her type of service; boundless in 
the number of brilliant men and women given 
to the arts and crafts, Pennsylvania’s claim 
to pre-eminence is beyond question. 
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GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEACH- 
ING PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


WILLIAM MUTHARD 
Coatesville, Pa. 

All of us are aware of the extensive use 
of pictures, maps, diagrams or charts in ad- 
vertisements. Advertisers as practical psy- 
chologists realize that graphic illustrations 
make the most effective appeal. 


Teachers and textbook writers likewise re- 
alize the value of this method of presentation. 
No textbook or schoolroom now seems com- 
plete without pictures, maps, diagrams or 
charts to illustrate subject matter. Graphic 
illustration has peculiar value for a course in 
“Problems of Democracy.” In this course the 
emphasis is laid largely upon the facts of 
present day social, economic and political prob- 
lems. A great many of these facts are nec- 
essarily in the form of statistics. 


Statistics mean little to a class unless they 
are illustrated. Comparisons and ‘contrasts of 
groups of statistics can be made, or fluctua- 
tions in amount at regular intervals of time 
shown by graphic curves. A class studying im- 
migration should be provided with sheets of 
cross section paper of note book size and 
taught to make a graph showing fluctuations 
in immigration to the United States from 
1820 to 1922. The students may be encour- 
aged to illustrate other statistics in their note- 
books by drawing lines or blocks to show com- 
parisons and contrasts. If the class is study- 
ing the problem of financing education, com- 
parisons of the average cost per pupil in the 
local community, in the state, in other states 
and in the nation can readily be shown by such 
a series of lines or rectangular blocks made in 
the proper proportion. All of the problems 
that are studied should be further illustrated 
in the note books by means of clippings with 
pictures and news items from the newspapers 
and magazines. 


However, a general equipment, of maps, 
charts and diagrams is necessary for the pur- 
pose of illustrating facts before the entire 
class. These should be made large enough to 
be readily seen and read from all parts of the 
class room. An equipment of this type can be 
secured at very little cost. The students will 
be glad to do most of the work if they receive 
the proper guidance. Cardboard or drawing 


paper will generally be found most suitable as 
material. 


Where facts are to be shown on a 
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map we have found the McKinley Wall Out- 
line Maps useful. 

The following are some of the titles of 
graphic materials which have been made by 
our students and frequently used in our 
classes: 


Wall Outline Maps Showing— 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
United States 
Distribution of Immigrants in the United 
States 
Distribution of Negroes in the United States 
—_ of Child Labor in the United 


tates 
Distribution of Illiteracy in the United 
States 
Graphs Illustrating— 
A Hundred Years of Immigration to the 
United States 
Number of Charity Cases Cared for by 
Coatesville Public Welfare Association by 
Months in 1922 
Difference in Accident Frequency Rates Be- 
tween English Speaking and Non-English 
apeening Employees in a Large Steel 
i ° 


in the 


Growth of Population of Coatesville 

Growth of Urban and Rural Population in 
the U. S. 

Decrease in Tuberculosis Death Rate in 
Penna. 

Charts Illustrating— 

Comparison of Number of Students of Col- 
leges and Universities with Number of 
Inmates of Insane Asylums 

Causes of Accidents in the United States 

Child Labor in the Fourteenth Census 

Racial Composition of the Population of 
Coatesville 

The Family Budget 

Proportion of Crime Due to Alcohol 

Comparison of Railroad Accidents in the 
United States and European Countries 

Salaries of Rural Teachers in the United 
States 

As sources for reliable statistics to be 
used in making these materials we have found 
the following useful: Statistical Abstract of 
the United States (Bureau of Census); Ab- 
stract of the United States Census (Bureau of 
Census) ; Statistical Atlas of the United States 
(Bureau of Census); Annual Report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration; U. S. 
Monthly Labor Review; World Almanac; 
American Year Book; New International Year 
Book; The Survey; and bulletins of the vari- 
ous bureaus and departments of the United 
States government. 

In addition to graphic materials to illustrate 
the facts of present day problems, our students 
have also made numerous models which are 
used in teaching the historical background of 
these problems. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION AT THE STATE 
NORMAL, INDIANA, PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Visual Education is no longer a fad but a 
recognized method of instruction, for the 
value of pictures as an aid to accurate and 
economical instruction is now generally 
acknowledged. A well selected set of pictures 
is as valuable as a small library. The teacher’s 
problem is how to use this new medium most 
economically and effectively, the solution of 
which comes by experimentation and by ex- 
change of ideas between teachers who are try- 
ing out the various methods. 


The use of pictures is one of the most 
economical mediums for the conveyance 
of ideas. It economizes both time and 
effort. When the child reads the printed word 
he must get his ideas from the words and 
then translate these ideas into concrete image. 
The gap between the ideas and the image is 
great. What image the child builds up or what 
idea he forms depends not only upon his asso- 
ciations and experiences but upon his ability to 
translate these associations and experiences 
into new ones. Try this with a class. Ask 
each member to tell exactly what kind of a 
dog he thinks of when you give the following 
sentence: “I saw a dog running down the 
street.” Each one will describe a different 
dog, for each one has a different experience. 
Each child will construct an image based upon 
his own past experiences with dogs. The pic- 
ture bridges this gap. It brings the required 
idea into the focal consciousness at once just 
as the actual experience does. As a result 
the ideas or images secured are more accurate. 
Pictures help not only to correct wrong im- 
pressions, but to clarify ideas. You can read 
a vivid description of the great iron mines of 
Minnesota, but unless you have seen these 
mines you are unable to form a clear-cut idea 
of them without the use of pictures. As these 
mines are unlike any other mines in the 
world, there is nothing within your experi- 
ence with which to compare them. 


Although pictures have these advantages, 
teachers are not making the best use of them. 
The teacher should train her children to read 
a picture just as they would read a printed 
word. Naturally the children will enjoy the 
pictures and learn much from them without 
the teacher’s guidance, but they will get much 
more with guidance. In order to secure the 
best results, the children must be kept men- 
tally alert and active. It is only by planning 
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her picture lessons carefully that the teacher 
is able to secure this full mental activity of 
the children. She must select her pictures 
and use them at the proper moment. She 
must frame questions to direct the children in 
their study. These questions should be such 
that they test.the children on picture reading 
just as they would be tested on content 
reading. 

The proper study of pictures seems to create 
in the child a desire for self expression; he 
wants to tell his classmates something that he 
sees, which they do not; he exclaims at the 
correction of a wrong impression; he eagerly 
asks questions. He is mentally active and is 
endeavoring to make this visual experience 
his own. Because of this desire the teacher 
must make provision for his expression either 
orally or through construction work. By do- 
ing this the teacher has an opportunity to 
make the recitation truly a “social clearing 
house where experiences and ideas are ex- 
changed and subjected to criticism, where mis- 
conceptions are corrected and new lines of 
thought and inquiry set up.” 

Take the subject.of Geography. Before be- 
ginning the study of a new topic or country, 
the teacher should select from her collection a 
few of the most interesting pictures or stereo- 
graphs bearing upon that topic or country. 
She should endeavor to select pictures which 
will provoke questions. She may put these up 
about the room or she may place them on the 
reference table. During their free periods the 
children may look at these pictures, discuss 
them among themselves and ask questions. 
The teacher should answer a few of the ques- 
tions but should direct the children that they 
may find the answers for themselves. Some-~ 
times if a question is long and difficult she 
may ask the child to write it and present it to 
the group for discussion. Think of the pride 
of that youngster who has thought of a ques- 
tion valuable enough for all to work on. Ina 
few days the children will be thoroughly in- 
terested and eager to begin upon the new 
work. The teacher now has a working basis. 
The introductory lesson will be full of enthu- 
siasm. Each one will be eager to tell what he 
knows and each will have questions to ask. 
The teacher no longer will have to shoulder 
the burden of arousing interest. She can di- 
rect the children’s interest to the best advan- 
tage. She also has learned the lines along 
which more intensive work is needed. 

During the study of a topic or problem the 
teacher should place upon the reference table 
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pictures or stereographs bearing directly 
upon the day’s lesson. The children may study 
these as they do their supplementary reader 
and reference books. To assist in the study 
the teacher should make out one or more perti- 
nent questions on each picture. She should 
place these questions on the blackboard or 
write them on slips of paper and attach them 
to the pictures. She should hold the children 
just as responsible for the answers to these 
questions as for any other part of the lesson. 
Sometimes she may permit the children to pre- 
sent questions on the pictures. 

During the recitation the teacher should 
frequently make use of a picture to settle a 
disputed point or to make clear a weak im- 
pression. She can do this by giving each child 
the opportunity to study the picture for a few 
seconds. 

If a child is given a special topic he may 
often wish to illustrate his talk. As he passes 
the picture he should discuss it and emphasize 
certain points. Children soon become aston- 
ishingly expert in this type of work. 

If the teacher has no reference table, she 
may use the seat-study plan. She may ar- 
range the selected group of pictures or stereo- 
graphs with study questions and then pass 
them around the class during the study period. 
This method is not as effective as the use of 
the reference table since frequently the pic- 
ture comes to the child before he is ready for 
it. 

For review the teacher may place a mis- 
cellaneous group of pictures on the study table 
or have them passed. She should have each 
child select by number the picture bearing 
upon certain topics. The accuracy of the 
selection will reveal his judgment and his 
ability to reorganize and to use his acquired 
knowledge. For example, the class has fin- 
ished the study of rice. In review the teacher 
passes for study a miscellaneous group of pic- 
tures. The children are to select by number 
the pictures which show, (1) The climatic 
requirements of rice, (2) The kind of surface 
required, (3) The amount of labor needed for 
its cultivation. 

When the teacher is developing a journey 
as a class project, she will find that pictures 
are almost indispensable. Pictures should be 
selected to illustrate each day’s progress, thus 
testing the children’s understanding of the 
scenes and places under discussion. 

In teaching land and water forms, the 
teacher will find pictures very useful. She 
should use field trips whenever possible for 
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this phase of geography, but there is no local- 
ity which has all forms for first hand observa- 
tion. Furthermore, the child’s ideas are re- 
stricted to his own locality. A river in his 
locality may be a wide, shallow, meandering 
stream. As a result he thinks all rivers are 
of that nature. Pictures showing rivers as 
rushing mountain torrents or flowing in deep 
canyons widen his experience. 


The use of slides is another phase of visual 
instruction, not to be neglected. Teachers 
find slides valuable either as introductory ma- 
terial or review. Most teachers find them 
most effective as a means of review. A sixth 
grade class had just completed an aeroplane 
trip to Alaska. The series of lessons had been 
based on an article in the May, 1922, National 
Geographic, “The First Alaskan Air Expedi- 
tion.” The article frequently mentions photo- 
graphs taken by the members of the expedi- 
tion for the government. After finishing the 
trip a committee from the class selected from 
the set of slides a number of pictures to repre- 
sent those taken on the expedition. Several 
members of the class were assigned slides for 
special reports. When a slide was thrown on 
the screen, the children discussed it quietly 
among themselves for a few minutes, until the 
teacher called for attention. The children and 
the teacher asked questions, and the teacher 
emphasized several points. The picture fre- 
quently called into review some part of the 
expedition. Three children who had special 
reports went to the front of the room with a 
pointer and gave two and three minute talks. 
A most effective review of the whole subject 
matter was thus obtained. 


The Sunday newspapers, the current maga- 
zines, booklets and folders sent out by rail- 
roads, steamship lines, Chambers of Commerce 
and manufacturing concerns, furnish an in- 
exhaustible source of picture material. The 
chief problem is that of selection and proper 
mounting. A number of reliable concerns are 
now in the market with excellent sets of stere- 
ographs and slides. A very popular set is the 
“600” set put out by a Pennsylvania firm.— 
Zoe Thralls. 





You can’t segregate ignorance. You can’t 
run a fence around it and shut it off from 
the rest of the community, from the other 
parts of your city or your state. You must 
eradicate it or it will permeate the whole 
society.—G. D. Strayer. 
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ARE WE SACRIFICING SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR ATHLETICS? 


L. H. CONWAY 
Principal High School, Sewickley, Pa. 


In discussing this subject, I must talk al- 
most entirely from the high school standpoint. 
I use the term athletics in its commonly ac- 
cepted meaning, since physical training and 
athletics are not one and the same thing. The 
former is the training of the many, while the 
latter is the pleasure of the few. I have viewed 
interscholastic contests from the position of 
coach as well as that of high school principal, 
and am strongly in favor of all forms of sport, 
but not to such an extent that the winning of 
a game or a series of games becomes of pri- 
mary importance, with scholarship secondary. 
Overemphasis is placed upon the physical side 
of education today through athletics. I recog- 
nize all the advantages to the school of inter- 
scholastic competition, such as the promotion 
of friendly rivalry, school or class spirit and 
unity of purpose, and to the individual of self- 
discipline through self-subordination, develop- 
ment of initiative and quickness of decision. 
But I recognize also its danger in a general 
lowering of scholarship standards; for, if the 
athletes are given a passing grade, when not 
deserved, others must in justice be graded ac- 
cordingly; in the idea, “get away with it if you 
can,” even to dishonesty in eligibility and in 
meeting regular requirements, in causing an 
athlete to think more highly of himself than he 
ought to think, in giving him a false conception 
of his true worth and in teaching him to expect 
to be idolized, feted and pampered wherever he 
goes. The ultimate purpose of all school train- 
ing is to equip the student with a sound mind 
in a sound body, but the second has little value 
without the first. 


The tendency in high school athletics is to do 
as the colleges do. The college with its paid 
athlete, high priced coaches, training camps 
and intersectional games is ably mimicked by 
the high school with its training camps, before 
school opens in the fall, with its desire to ob- 
tain good athletes from other schools and yes, 
now with its trips to the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and even to Cuba, and its efforts to re- 
tain a successful coach. In the majority of 
schools, probably the highest paid man of the 
staff, with the exception of the principal, is 
the coach. Some even suggest that the coach 
is the more valuable of the two, as he could 
also serve as principal, while many principals 
cannot serve as coaches. Not long ago in a 
town, which produced a winning football team, 
the coach was induced to sign a contract for 
the next two years, due to the fact that some 
business men guaranteed him a substantial in- 
crease in salary, the amount to be raised by 
popular subscription. How many have seen 
a like action when the loss of a good teacher 
was threatened, who, in her way, was building 
up the most important element of the school, 
pupils’ morale? A college in western Pennsyl- 
vania is now in one of the worst stages of its 
athletic history because its president is insist- 
ing upon clean athletics and a_ scholarship 
standard. Many of its alumnae are clamoring 
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for paid athletes in order to cope with the 
other institutions. Need for a clean up in high 
schools is evident, as pupils leave one school 
and go to another, with their tuition paid. By 
whom? Nobody seems to know. Yet there 
they are. The only requisite is athletic, not 
scholarship, ability. A certain high school 
coach, last fall, remarked that prospects for 
a winning team were not very bright. When 
seen a few weeks later, he was of a decidedly 
different opinion. There was a reason. Five 
or six boys from other districts had been en- 
couraged to enter his school. It has become 
necessary during the past month to submit for 
consideration to the members of the W. P. I. 
A. L. an amendment to its constitution which 
reads as follows: 

“Any pupil living in a district maintaining 
a high school of the first class shall not be 
eligible to take part in any contest of this 
League, unless he is a member of the team rep- 
resenting the high school of the district in 
which he resides. A change of residence dur- 
ing the school year shall not affect an athlete’s 
eligibility during that school year.” 

Then, too, the attitude of the college athlete 
is reflected in the high school student. He will, 
if not marked according to his desires, move 
on to some school where his “talents” will be 
appreciated. Here is an example of how some 
heroes of the gridiron conduct themselves in 
the classroom. A professor in Economics at a 
certain school in our own state asked a noted 
athlete a question he could not answer. When 
asked why he replied: “Professor , if you 
think I intend to sacrifice my social and ath- 
letic activities for class, you are 
badly mistaken.” He is still in class and will 
remain there. 

The completion of the sport season in high 
school is often followed by banqueting and 
- speech making, in which the student—pardon 
the use of that word, I should have said the 
athlete—is lauded to the skies. The town turns 
out en masse.,. How many banquet debating 
teams, oratorical teams and honor students? 
It is too evident that stress, perhaps un- 
thoughtfully, is applied to things not condu- 
cive to the best welfare of the student. 

Dr. Chas. W. Hunt of the University of 
Pittsburgh, in a newspaper article December 
3, said: “High school standards are unbal- 
anced. An athletic hero is the greatest of all 
school champions. He is cheered about, sung 
about and dignified beyond all others. His 
popularity is unstinted and to be desired above 
everything else. It would take one almost 
more than human to keep his head from being 
turned. All else dims in the presence of ath- 
letic prowess, and when he and others of simi- 
lar conceptions come up to college, they most 
seriously lack adequate conception and appre- 
ciation of the things colleges actually stand for. 
They have badly distorted ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from college life. 

“There must be a stop to this extreme con- 
dition—there will be a reaction. The position 
taken by the President of: Amherst College 
against professional coaches may be only the 
beginning of the reaction. The interview re- 
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cently given out by Charles H. Sampson of 
the Hungington school in Boston is a plea to 
pause and consider seriously the fact that 
large numbers of high school athletes are ac- 
quiring an athletic point of view and that only. 
They soon find out that few athletes are cared 
about when the school days are over. Their 
disappointment is keen when they discover that 
great athletic prowess gives them neither pres- 
tige in gaining a livelihood nor intellectual 
equipment for making good in the average 
job.” 

The athletes are the leaders in the school. 
As heroes they could by an effort to lead in 
scholarship be of inestimable value in creating 
and maintaining high scholarship standards. 
We are holding up to the younger boys and 
girls heroes who are not leaders in the class- 
room, with few exceptions. The dreams and 
ambitions of each youngster are to be like 
some one athlete who walks about the school 
content in the thought that he has brought 
honor to his school by making a touchdown last 
week, or by shooting a much needed basket 
this .week, all the while blissfully ignorant of 
the real purpose of his presence in school. The 
contrast between athlete and real student is 
too marked. I had the two extremes—one an 
exceptionally good athlete, the other an ex- 
ceptionally good student. The first a bully, 
impudent, profane, lacking in honor and al- 
ways expecting the teachers to do his bidding, 
in other words his way at all costs. The sec- 
ond, courteous, cheerful, upright and always 
ready to do as requested. It became necessary 
to forbid the one to represent the school in 
basketball because he had five failures in five 
subjects, and later it became necessary to sus- 
pend him. Now he is going to school else- 
where. The other is at Yale, Last year he 
was awarded a prize in Physics and received 
three honorable mentions. The first was the 
idol of the school. The second was nicknamed 
“Foxy Grandpa.” Which is the better example 
to place before the growing boy or girl? 


The commercial element is entering more 
and more into athletics. The attempt to draw 
large crowds to insure large financial returns, 
the offering of large guarantees to opposing 
teams, the betting upon the outcome of the 
game, the playing of girls’ games preliminary 
to the boys’ games, all are causing indignation 
among thoughtful persons who question wheth- 
er the end justifies the means. 

Finally, I feel that we are defeating the 
very purpose we aim to achieve. We are teach- 
ing dishonesty instead of honesty, untruthful- 
ness instead of truthfulness and unfairness in- 
stead of fairness. I can see nothing honest in 
certifying and playing pupils who are not 
eligible; oe truthful in saying that stu- 
dents are above grade when they have failed 
to pass but have been handed a 70 per cent. 
Too often school authorities negative scholar- 
ship requiréments by changing grades of teach- 
ers in order that athletic heroes may play. Too 
often athletes are allowed to take five subjects 
in order that they may be passing in four and 
therefore be able to muster the required num- 
ber of hours per week. Too often grades are 
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withheld until some event in which the student 
is needed is over. Too often an examination 
is given after an athlete has failed for the 
month in order that he may again be in good 
standing, a mere matter of form. Too often 
it almost costs a teacher her position if the 
athletes necessary to the success of the team 
fail. I can see nothing fair in asking a boy 
of 15 or 16 to compete against one who will be 
21-the day after the season closes. I can see 
nothing fair in asking bona fide students in 
good standing to play against those who have 
been kept in school only for one purpose. I 
can see nothing fair in allowing a boy to lose 
one or two years during his high school course, 
always passing when he is needed in certain 
sports, and competing in contests which are 
supposed to be contests of comparative skill. 
Rather I would suggest that any boy or girl, 
who for scholarship reasons has lost at any 
time during his high school course, his just 
classification by years, be declared ineligible 
to all further athletic competition and as a still 
further incentive to the promotion of scholar- 
ship, allow no one who does not maintain a 
grade 10 per cent higher than passing in all 
subjects to represent his school or class in any 
branch of sport. 





ART EDUCATION 
WALDO F. BATES, JR. 
Edinboro, Pa. 

The sole purpose of this talk is a very ear- 
nest plea for a more definite aim in art edu- 
cation. 

Students enter Normal School with little or 
no art training, for which we blame the ele- 
mentary schools. Teachers graduate - from 
Normal School with little or no art vocabulary, 
for which the Normal School is held to ac- 
count. Each organization rightly blames the 
other for a lack of preparation. The fault 
lies in the lack of a definite, tangible aim in 
art education, and consequently an enormous 
misunderstanding of the common purpose. 


Art must be taught in the public school 
system by the grade teacher as a regular sub- 
ject, just as arithmetic or spelling is taught, 
if art is to live, but art can never be taught 
by the grade teacher unless we, art specialists, 
get together and formulate as definite and 
comprehensive an art curriculum as we have 
in the so-called regular subjects. 


The type of art which we have been teach- 
ing is as Greek to the average grade teacher, 
not because the teacher is lacking in aesthetic 
taste but because our aims and purposes are 
vague. 

Art appreciation should be our common aim. 
A child may have a deep and sincere appre- 
ciation of art without ever gaining any pro- 
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ficiency in drawing. Design is all important 
as an avenue of approach to the big common 
aim of art appreciation. We could, if we 
would, establish a course in design, so simple 
and so complete that children, grade. teachers 
and school directors might discover what we 
are driving at. 

I do not care much whether my children 
learn to draw or paint or sketch, but I sin- 
cerely hope that they will cultivate a very 
definite sense of correct proportion, composi- 
tion, color combination and the other scientific 
laws of design, and that they will know 
enough of the history of painting, architecture, 
sculpture and design that they may have the 
same background for their judgment of things 
artistic that they have for their appreciation 
of other subjects. Indeed, I am so bold as 
to believe that any of the arts and sciences 
without design are no longer worthy the name. 

Representative drawing is a great aid to- 
ward art appreciation, but design should come 
first. Representative drawings should be de- 
signed rather than copies from nature. They 
open the eyes of the student to the bad as well 
as the good and without design leave no choice. 


In order of value as mediums of approach 
to our big aim of art appreciation, I would 
name first, design, (structural, decorative and 
pictorial); second, representation; third, 
architecture; fourth, the study of pictures, 
sculpture and architecture; fifth, vocational 
training; sixth, clay modeling; and seventh, 
domestic science. All art work taught should 
be applied to the affairs of everyday life, 
linked as far as possible with other subjects 
of the curriculum. If we are preparing the 
child in the public school to meet the exigencies 
of life, and I hope we are, then “Art for Life’s 
Sake” should be the slogan of every art spec- 
ialist. It is far better to teach a child to ar- 
range properly the furniture in his home and 
the affairs of his life, to know and appreciate 
the beautiful, than to draw a daisy. 


Art education in the United States is in a 
precarious position because we, who teach art, 
are vague. We must be definite. We must 
crystallize the laws of design that we know, 
put them in tangible form and if necessary 
fight for them. Then, and only then, will grade 
teachers be able to present students well 
grounded in art to the higher schools, and then 
will the Normal Schools be able to supply 
teachers for the elementary schools, well 
versed in a common understanding of the 
laws which govern art. 
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BETTER RESULTS IN CURRENT 
EVENTS 


W. C. BLAKEY 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 

If the teachers throughout the country were 
asked to name the subject in which students 
make the lowest average mark, few if any, 
would mention current events. Yet an an- 
alysis by me of 50,000 current events test pa- 
pers selected at random from three tests given 
to a half million students shows that high 
school students can answer correctly less than 
half of the questions on this subject. What 
explains this average mark of 41 per cent in 
current events? 

First, teachers have attempted to cover too 
many different topics in the time assigned 
for current events. Class effort has been scat- 
tered over many different subjects. This, of 
course, means that emphasis was not placed 
on important events of the day. 

Another reason for this average is that 
teachers do not have sufficient time to devote 
to the satisfactory preparation of current 
events lessons. To bring together available 
information on the many topics from maga- 
zines, newspapers, encyclopedias and refer- 
ence books would take from two to sixteen 
hours a week. 

The third reason is the inability to review 
with ease the topics that have been studied. 
Newspapers, clippings or magazines are too 
often thrown away after the current events 
period, leaving the student without any ma- 
terial to which he can easily refer. 

The fourth reason, which is easily remedied, 
is the fact that very few schools in the coun- 
try give a separate grade on current events. 
The writer has examined over 200 school re- 
port cards, and not one of them attached suf- 
ficient importance to current events to give a 
separate mark on this subject. This seems 
rather inconsistent, in view of the fact that 
almost every school is teaching current events. 
Although many schools include a mark on 
current events with the marks in history, civics 
or English, still, the student does not see that 
he is being graded specifically on his current 
events work. 

As these reasons for low results in current 
events are not insurmountable, better results 
can be expected. 

It would be comparatively easy for teach- 
ers to plan to give a separate grading for cur- 
rent events. If it is not printed on the re- 
port ecard, write it in. Suggest to your prin- 
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cipal or superintendent that it be included in 
preparing the next report card. 


The most important step to improve current 
events work is to organize the lesson around 
one or two important topics. The teacher 
should select in advance the topics for each 
week’s discussion. Every effort should be con- 
centrated on the assigned topics for the week. 


The following devices have been found help- 
ful by successful teachers of current events. 
Require each student to keep a current events 
notebook. A looseleaf book is best adapted to 
this work, due to the fact that all of the ma- 
terial on an important subject may not be 
available at one time. This notebook should 
contain clippings, articles, outlines made by 
the student, compositions, questions and an- 
swers. A helpful exercise is to have the stu- 
dent index his notebook. This not only makes 
it easy to use for reference and review, but it 
is also a splendid training for the students in 
after years. 

The current events bulletin board has been 
found a great success wherever used. The 
teacher posts at the top of the board the main 
topics for the week’s discussion. Students post 
clippings, news items, etc., relating to these 
topics and on the day of the recitation deter- 
mine the best material to remain posted. 


Current events matches similar to the old 
spelling bee have created great interest. In 
Brooklyn, one of the newspapers gives a prize 
each year to the student making the best 
record in the current events match. Elimina- 
tion contests are held in each school to deter- 
mine the two students who are best equipped - 
to represent their school in the city contest. 
The questions are prepared by the newspaper 
and each student is asked a question in turn. 
As he misses a second question he leaves the 
stage. The last student remaining is declared 
the winner. At the last current events contest 
2,000 parents were interested until long after 
midnight. 


Six “DON’TS” that the Current Events 
teacher should keep in mind. 

DON’T try to cover too many topics in a 
single period. 

DON’T develop the current events mind, that 
is, seeing the event today with no relation to 
the past or future. 

DON’T fail to give marks on current events. 

DON’T let students “get by” by discussing 
events of minor or no importance. 

DON’T let one child be the entire current 
events purveyor for the class. 

DON’T permit glittering generalities, 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ROOMS 

The primary purpose of children’s libraries 
is to stimulate interest in books. Few homes 
possess a child’s library. Many have story 
books, but few of the books are well selected. 
The books are of cheap paper, with mediocre 
reading matter, and few or no illustrations. 
Many persons in selecting a book for a child 
will pick out a pictureless copy because of 
economy or because they do not know that 
pictures are a valuable asset to a child’s read- 
ing matter. If the purpose of the child’s li- 
brary is to stimulate interest, we must have 
books beautifully and generously illustrated. 
Children make up stories from what they see 
long before they master the mechanics of 
reading. So this idea that children’s books 
should be beautifully illustrated is psychologi- 
cal. When a child sees a fascinating picture 
a desire arises in his mind to know the story. 
“Little Women” without an illustration will be 
read by the child who has already formed the 
reading habit, but it often takes an illustrated 
copy to entice a new recruit. 

A library should give unconscious training 
in the selection of standard books and maga- 
zines. If we could control the child reading 
through the first twelve years of his school 
life, we would fix his taste for only the best 
books. We have been thinking that the age 
of the dime novel is passed. Not so long ago 
a boy in our training school was reading 
“Passion’s Slave.” He had a library at home. 
These cheap novels are still circulated in some 
schools. Often the teacher knows nothing 
about it. The children read them for want 
of something better. Surely the temptation 
to read this trash is reduced to a minimum 
where there is a good school library. 

A child’s mental horizon is broadened during 
the joy hours of reading. The child living in 
- a small town or on a farm needs this even 
more than the city child. He has a small 
group consciousness. He is not interested in 
the people and events beyond those of his own 
limited environment. Many people in the coun- 
try do not take a city newspaper and the town 
or county paper has little news beyond that 
of the respective state. We think geography 
and history ought to give children a larger 
group consciousness, but they don’t. The vo- 
cabulary of these textbooks is quite different 
from that of the child’s story book. Rightly to 
interpret his history or. geography, he needs 
the aid of a teacher. Children need attractive 
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stories of children living in other lands. The 
child thus learns that he has something in 
common with the foreign child. The Twin 
Series written by Lucy Fitch Perkins has done 
much to dissipate the idea that children living 
in other lands are an odd product of creation. 
The author has caught the atmosphere sur- 
rounding child life in European countries and 
has cleverly translated it into story form. 
Scientific inventions of the past thirty or forty 
years have brought our European and Asiatic 
neighbors closer to us. It behooves us to cre- 
ate a wider group consciousness in our chil- 
dren who will have weightier foreign problems 
to settle than even we have at the present 
time. 


Another purpose for school libraries is en- 
joyment for leisure time. Not long ago the 
Ford Motor Co. and other Ford plants adopted 
a 44 hour week of five eight-hour days. The 
change affected 50,000 workmen. This new 
plant meant the employment of 3,000 more 
men. Do these 53,000 men know how to spend 
their leisure time? If they do not, they will 
be a menace to the community. If they know 
how to spend their two leisure days a week, 
they will become superior mentally and physi- 
cally to the working men employed in six day 
plants. 

Another purpose of the school library is to 
furnish tools for the laboratory work in his- 
tory, geography, literature and science. The 
library should foster the spirit of independ- 
ence; it should train children to search for 
knowledge of truth. In order to create a critical 
attitude toward life’s problems the child must 
have free access to a book laboratory where he 
may read the opinions and ideas of the best 
thinkers. 

Children reared in homes where there are 
few books and whose parents do little travel- 
ing have scant mental associations. For such 
children, and there are many of them, there 
is nothing like good books and pictures for the 
creation of fertile mental associations. 

In the Millersville Training School there are 
about 350 children. The circulation for the 
first half year has been 2,060 volumes. This 
means that our children are learning to read 
with greater speed. They are becoming more 
apt in thought getting, in carrying on class dis- 
cussions and in storing up knowledge. 

ELSIE WHITTAKER, 
Critic Teacher, Training School, Millersville, 
Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 


BESSIE M. JANES 
Librarian, North East, Pa. 

The school and the library work jointly for 
the education of the people. As librarians 
we believe that the best education consists in 
the ability to read and comprehend, with a 
desire to keep on learning after school days. 


We are anxious that every child shall ac- 
quire the library habit, that through life he 
may naturally turn to the library-when need 
arises. It can tell him when and how to plant 
his garden, give him pointers on vocational 
possibilities, help him better to adjust his life 
through books of religion, psychology and 
essays. The present generation does not have 
the library habit; scores never come inside 
a library. Recently a man said to me, “I 
did not know that the library had anything 
but story books.” People seldom ask for the 
book they want. If they do not see it they 
conclude we do not have it; they do not realize 
that we are more than willing to buy books 
to meet a demand. 


There are many ways in which the teacher 
can help the child to acquire this habit. She 
may send him to the library to look up mate- 
rial, use the library to supplement and make 
the text book more interesting, teach the alpha- 
bet and the use of indices and tables of con- 
tents. We are teaching volunteer groups of 
children the use of the catalogue, arrangement 
of books on the shelves and something about 
the kinds of books. We encourage browsing. 
By cooperation with the schools we hope to 
reach every child. 

We try to cultivate a love for the best books. 
Unfortunately like all democratic institutions 
the library tends to level down as well as up. 
There are children incapable of enjoying the 
best; they have been reading trash or their 
power of attention is poor. For them we pro- 
vide stepping-stone books, wholesome books 
recommended by the National Education 
Association or the American Library Associa- 
tion. We buy freely of standards in well 
illustrated editions. . 

If a child asks for Alger, we suggest High 
Benton by Heyliger, telling him that it is 
the same kind of story and just as interesting. 
And so it is, but High Benton wins out by 
his own efforts and not by some lucky turn 
of fortune’s wheel, as do the Alger boy heroes. 
In the story hour we introduce classics which 
the child would not read for himself, such as 
King Arthur stories, Robin Hood ballads, 
stories from Spencer, Chaucer, Homer, Wash- 
ington Irving, Dickens, Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, Cervantes’ Don Quixote. We aim 
while adapting the original to retain something 
of its style, spirit and phraseology. We even 
introduce small doses of history, nature and 
poetry. 

Our work at best is haphazard and unsys- 
tematic. We need the help of the teacher 
and ate especially glad that Normal Schools 
are introducing courses in Children’s Litera- 
ture. 
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PUNCTUATION 
J. C. WERNER 
Supervising Principal, Coraopolis, Pa. 

During the month of May, 1922, the first 
fifteen exercises of the Briggs Form Alpha 
Test were given to all pupils of the Coraopolis 
Schools in grades three to twelve inclusive. A 
report of the results of these tests appeared in 
wm issue of the JOURNAL. (Vol. 70 p. 


In order to compare the work of the two 
years a second test, using the same number of 
exercises from the Briggs Form Beta was 
given during the second week of December of 
the present school year. Instead of giving the 
test to all the grades tested last year grades 
six, seven, eight and nine were selected. From 
the results obtained several comparisons are 
possible. First, the work of this year’s sixth 
grade is compared with last year’s sixth grade 
likewise the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
In this comparison a three-fold basis is pos- 
sible, namely, median number attempted, me- 
dian number correct and percentage of accur- 
acy. These comparisons are best shown by the 
following table: 


DECEMBER 1922 


Median No. Median No. ¢ of 
attempted correct Acc. 


Siti Gaede 6o5 65 os dcwceagecees 32 23 74-7 
Seventh Grade... .ccccisvcccace 35 27 77-7 
pO GO “ee ers 36 28 75.8 
Wer Gree os oe se Sern ccaces 32 26 82.3 
May 1922 

Median No. Median No, ¢ of 

attempted correct Acc. 
Siri cGemee 55 a sectve dace 32.8 23.8 68.2 
SECRMIGWOGE . 0 cn cvctenne 32.8 24 74. 
pS Se ee 32.5 25.2 73-3 
Ninth OM Foe nob a se cee cacy 35-4 27 79-7 


As shown by this table the percentage of 
accuracy in each grade is higher on the second 
test than on first. In sixth and ninth grades 
the median scores of both the number at- 
tempted and the number correct are lower on 
the second test than on the first while in the 
seventh and eighth grades this condition is re- 
versed. Second, from the above table dif- 
ference year by year may be noted. In com- 
paring the median scores each grade ranks 
above the preceding grade until the ninth is 
reached. Here a decided slump is noticed. Such 
was not the case last year. When the percent- 
age of accuracy is considered we find the eighth 
grade dropping below the seventh grade. The 
same was true last year. Third, a comparison 
of the progress from year to year is possible. 

The following table indicates this compari- 
son very clearly. 


May 1922 Dec. 1922 
: Fifth Grade to Sixth Grade 
Median No. attempted....... 30.1 32 
Median No. correct.......... 20.8 23 
Percentage of accurcay...... 68.6 74-7 
Sixth Grade to Seventh Grade 
Median No. attempted....... 32.8 35 
Median No. correct.......... 23.8 27 
Percentage of accuracy...... 68.2 77-7 
Seventh Grade to Eighth Grade 
Median No. attempted....... 32.8 36 
Median No. correct.......... 24 28 


Percentage of accuracy...... 74 75.8 
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Eighth Grade to Ninth Grade 

Median No. attempted....... 32.5 32 

Median No. correct.........- 25.2 26 

Percentage of Accuracy...... 82.3 

It will be noted that with one exception 
progress is made in each comparison. While 
the amount in some cases is small yet in nearly 
all cases it is a favorable indication of the 
work done. Conclusions: 

1. While no standards are available for com- 
parison with other districts the results 
afford a basis for comparison for the work 
of one year as compared with that of an- 
other. | 

2. There is a gradual increase in efficiency in 
punctuation from grade to grade. 

8. The pupil progress from grade to grade is 
clearly indicated. 

4, Some explanation must be sought for the 
drop in efficiency as shown by the results 
in eighth grade. 

5. Although the second test was given five 
months earlier in the school year than the 
first test the results furnish tangible evi- 
dence of the type of work now being done. 





ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL LUNCH 
WORK 


RUTH SPALDING 
Towanda 


Three years ago, when the school found that 
nearly a hundred boys and girls in the To- 
wanda high school were obliged, because of 
distance, to bring their lunch, it was decided 
to serve a hot dish each day. Naturally the 
problem of providing this fell to the home 
economics department. 

The department tries to prevent exploita- 
tion of the girls, or making the problem prin- 
cipally one of the large quantity cookery. It 
aims to develop a high sense of responsibility 
and initiative in the girls and help form good 
habits. 

The third and fourth year home-making 
classes, in groups of four each, take charge 
for one week at a time. One member is gen- 
eral manager, one does the marketing and 
accounting, and the other two superintend the 
serving. 

The manager plans menus that can be pre- 
pared in forty-five minutes a day, at a cost of 
four cents a person, makes out the recipes, 
assigns the work of preparation, oversees the 
work and if necessary lends a helping hand. 

The accountant checks supplies on hand, 
makes out a market order, goes to market and 
buys at one time the week’s supplies, with the 
exception of perishables, puts them in place, 
and at the end of the week deposits the re- 
ceipts from the sale of tickets, makes out 
checks, pays the bills in person, files receipts 
and keeps records. 

One girl serves the girl’s lunch; another the 
boys’ and washes and puts away the dishes. 
As no girl serves more than two weeks during 
the year, she does not find the duty irksome. 
Most girls enjoy the work. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CAMERON . 
COUNTY STUDENTS 

- Mrs. Ella A. Parsons, who with her late hus- 
band, John F. Parsons, was one of the pioneer 
residents of Cameron County, died at her 
home at Emporium on March 24, 1923. 
Through her father she was a direct descend- 
ant of Elder William Brewster, of the Ply- 
mouth Colony. She was also a descendant of 
Peregrine White, the first child born in that 
colony. Mr. Parsons was for a number of 
years a member of the Emporium school 
board and Mrs. Parsons before her marriage 
taught in the public schools. 


In her will Mrs. Parsons provided for five 
scholarships to be made available for students 
who are bona fide residents of Cameron County. 
The sum of $12,000 was bequeathed to Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of creating three scholarships as memo- 
rials to her father, Seneca Freeman, her hus- 
band, John F. Parsons and her uncle, Dr. 
Moses Crow. The latter was a graduate of 
Allegheny College and later a member of its 
faculty. The will provides that graduates of 
the Emporium high school shall be given pre- 
ference; after them, students who have been 
enrolled in schools of Cameron County. Should 
there be no applicant from these classes a 
scholarship may be awarded for one year 
only to any worthy student from this state 
whom the trustees of the college may select. 


Another clause of the will establishes a 
fund of $6,000, the income of which is to be 
paid to an adopted brother during his life. 
After his death the income from this fund is 
to be used to provide two scholarships in do- 
mestic arts. These scholarships are to be 
awarded to young women graduates of the Em- 
porium high school or those who have been stu- 
dents for at least one year in the said school. 
The trustees of this fund are required to 
designate Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, Pratt In- 
stitute of Brooklyn or some other school hav- 
ing similar standards. These scholarships are 
to be“known as the Orrell Elwell Scholarship 
and the Ella A. Parsons Scholarship. 


These scholarships, together with the four 
Pennsylvania State College Scholarships es- 
tablished by the late Hon. C. F. Barclay, and 
the four scholarships provided by the State 
should do much to stimulate higher education 
for the youth of Cameron County.—C. Ebbert 
Plasterer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S THREE-WAY 
WATERSHED 

Over a century ago a road was opened from 
Williamsport, Pa., to Coudersport, Pa., and 
it became an important link in the highway 
system over the Alleghenies from the Atlantic 
to what was then called the “Northwest.” The 
advent of canais and railroads caused this 
road to sink into disuse and decay, but the 
appearance of the auto on the scene has now 
caused it to be revived as a thoroughfare and 
put into first class shape. 


Those who travel by this scenic old highway 
may see, in Potter county, one of the most re- 
markable watersheds in the country. Within 
a very small area there are three springs 
whose waters find their way to the Atlantic 
ocean by three distinct routes. Namely, one 
flows northward into the Genesee river -and 
thence into the St. Lawrence river and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; the second flows southward 
into the Chesapeake bay; and the third flows 
into the Allegheny river and then into the 
Ohio-Mississippi system to the Gulf of Mexico. 

By the first route the water has to go some 
1,200 miles before it reaches the open sea; by 
the second it is about 500 miles. The third 
way requires nearly 2,300 miles, by the wind- 
ings of the rivers, before the Gulf of Mexico is 
reached. A drop of rain falling on this water- 
shed must be puzzled to know which route to 
take. If it had any choice it would presum- 
ably take the shortest way, by the Susque- 
hanna. The fall to sea level is, of course, the 
same in all three cases, namely, about 1,800 
feet. 


Some people hold that the water flowing 
down the Mississippi has to “run up hill” be- 
cause the radius of the earth is greater as we 
go south and the surface is therefore farther 
from the center. But this is the wrong idea. 
It is down grade all the way, as water levels 
are measured; if it were not, the water would 
find some other route to that common reser- 
voir, the sea. In this mountain region of 
northern Pennsylvania there are examples of 
streams that have thus changed their course 
and iristead of taking the long route to the 
Gulf of Mexico have cut through a ridge and 
taken the short route by the Susquehanna 
river. That was in a past geologic age, but 
the record of what happened is plainly written 
there.—George D. Mitchell, Editor of the Pat- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 

Reprinted from the Wellsboro Rambler. 
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OUR PROFESSION 
CAROLINE W. THORNE 
Student City Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“All work is noble,” and when rightly and 
whole-heartedly done should be ennobling. 
Who does not know the difference between the 
face of a workman that is not ashamed of 
whatever he is doing and the countenance of 
one who is hang-doggish about his daily occu- 
pation? Just as the face and attitude of body 
show the difference between the men, so does 
the soul within reflect it. Let a man feel happy 
in his work and he is a king at soul! And 
no man dare look down on him. As this is true 
with workmen, so is it true of professional 
people. If the minister or the teacher expects 
the world to look down on him, the world will 
do so; if he has a love for his work within his 
soul, he will demand respect; and the profes- 
sion, as well as the plodders in it, will de- 
mand it and receive it. 

If the attitude toward teaching is not what 
it should be, we teachers, and we alone, are 
responsible for it, because our own attitude 
toward.our work is not of the highest. We 
are also partly responsible if young people 
are not going into the profession, for we have 
not led their minds toward it. We all know 
that low salaries have had a powerful influ- 
ence in keeping young people from becoming 
teachers; but if every teacher in the profession 
had so loved his work, had been so imbued with 
beauty, the power, yes, the wonder of it, and 
had so carried that inspiration over to the 
young, the salary question would not have 
kept so many young people out of this field. 

Let us keep our faith strong in our work, 
and our ideals for it always high and 
still higher. This does not mean taking 
up with every new fad in education, or feeling 
that entertaining our pupils is the chief thing; 
but it does mean holding above everything else 
the belief that the teacher is not merely a 
passer-on of knowledge, but that he is a 
character-builder, a leader, a_soul-inspirer. 
We: have been the murderers of our own life’s 
work! It is our place to influence the young 
minds toward this great profession. It is our 
place not to lose sight of the vision that sees 
it next to the highest of all professions; it is 
ours so to imbue our work with that inspira- 
tional spirit that catches the fire of youth and 
leads them to see the profession on this high 
plane. Through just such influence as this 
will the teaching profession come back into 
its own, and hold the high place it should hold 
in the life of individuals and of nations. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, 1923 


Unanimously the Department of Superin- 
tendence re-endorsed the Towner-Sterling bill 
in a resolution that admits of no doubtful in- 
terpretation. This is the fifth successive time 
that the Educational Bill has been endorsed by 
the Department. The Bill has also been en- 
dorsed by every summer meeting of the Asso- 
ciation since it was formulated. There should 
be no question of the intention of the educa- 
tional workers of America to continue their 
fight until the excellent provisions of this 
Bill have become law. 


The resolutions committee was composed of 
Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Mr. L. P. Benezet, superintendent of schools, 
Evansville, Indiana; Mr. J. S. Hoffman, county 
superintendent of schools, Flemington, New 
Jersey; Dr. William B. Owen, President of the 
National Education Asociation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Miss Belle M. Ryan, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Omaha, Nebraska; Mr. 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, 
Dayton, Ohio and Mr. Ernest A. Smith, super- 
intendent of schools, Evanston, Illinois. 


1. We sincerely commend the action of the 
President of the United States in calling upon 
the people of the whole country, by special 
proclamation last December, to set aside a 
week to be observed through all the States 
and Territories as American Education Week. 
We likewise commend the governors of the 
several States and Territories and the mayors 
of all cities who promptly supplemented the 
President’s proclamation by similar appeals. 
By this Nation-wide observance of American 
Education Week the people of the entire coun- 
try have been aroused to a new recogni- 
tion of the fact that the destiny of America 
rests upon the adequate and proper education 
of all the children of all the people. 


2. We gratefully acknowledge‘the enlarged 
support that has been granted education by 
State and Territorial legislatures, by boards 
of education and by a responsive public, which 
have generously recognized grave educational 
needs. We earnestly urge the legislatures 
now in session, in whose hands rests the con- 
trol of the public schools, to provide for a 
continuance of the educational advance to the 
end that there may be an American school good 
enough for every American child. We believe 
that money expended for education is the best 
possible investment and rejoice that every 
attempt at reaction against a proper and ade- 
quate provision of funds for public school pur- 
sept, whether made by a single individual or 

y a backward-looking group, is met in every 
State and Territory in the Union by a wall 
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of men and women who stand insisting that 
the American dollar shall. never be placed 
above the American child. As administrators 
of public education, responsible for this invest- 
ment, we dedicate ourselves anew to the task 
of directing education with wise economy and 
exact accounting to the end that the schools 
may become ever better instruments in the 
production of an improved citizenry. 


3. We note with satisfaction and heartily 
endorse the expressed intention of Congress 
to make the school system of Washington the 
model school system of the country. We pledge 
to Congress our hearty support of this pro- 
posed legislation and of such appropriation of 
funds as may be necessary to provide in the 
Nation’s capital a system of public education 
which shall exemplify to the Nation the best 
in administration, supervision, business man- 
agement and teaching service. To this end 
we urge the immediate passage of the Teach- 
ers’ Salary Bill now pending before Congress. 


4.- We recognize that a Department of Edu- 
cation is necessary in order that the educa- 
tional activities of our National Government 
shall be efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered. We believe that National sanction and 
National leadership can be provided only in 
the person of a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. Federal Aid for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the several States to re- 
move illiteracy, Americanize the foreign born, 
prepare teachers, develop adequate programs 
of physical education and equalize educational 
opportunities, is in accord with our long es- 
tablished practice and is demanded by the 
present crisis in education. We therefore re- 
> eae our allegiance to the Towner-Sterling 

ill. 


5. The welfare of the Nation demands that 
boys and girls living in the country shall have 
educational advantages commensurate with 
those enjoyed by children living in -the cities. 
We endorse the movement which contemplates 
placing a competent and_professionally- 
trained county superintendent of schools, 
directing a  professionally-trained body of 
teachers genuinely interested in country life, 
in every county in every State and Territory 
of the Republic. To this end we urge that the 
burden of raising funds in locality, State and 
Nation shall be so justly and equitably dis- 
tributed between the stronger and the weaker 
taxing units as to make the opportunity of 
the boy or girl in a rural school equal to that 
of the child in the most favored city-school 
system in the land. 


6. Wecommend the devotion and zeal of the 
classroom teachers of America who have 
caught the spirit of the new educational ad- 
vance and given themselves without reserve 
to the task of maintaining the ideals and 
standards of our American system of public 
education and who have dedicated themsélves 
to the high purpose of translating the in- 
creased funds provided for education into a 
worthy and upright citizenry, whose faith in 


(Concluded on page 435) 
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A SPLENDID BILL 


On March 27, Senator Cadwallader M. Barr, 
Aspinwall, introduced one of the most import- 
-ant educational bills of the 1923 session of the 
Legislature, S. B. No. 581. It proposes to 
amend the Edmonds Act, the minimum salary 
Act, by providing that the amount paid by 
the Commonwealth to a school district which 
has a true valuation of assessable property 
per teacher of $50,000 or less shall be 75% 
of the annual minimum salary prescribed for 
elementary .teachers, and that the amount naid 
to.a school district which has a true valua- 
tion per teacher of assessable property of not 
less than $50,000 or more than $100,000 shall 
be 60% of the annual minimum salary pre- 
scribed for elementary teachers in such dis- 
tricts. 

The true valuation per teacher shall be de- 
termined by the State Council of Education by 
dividing the true valuation of the district by 
the number of full time teachers of the district. 
The true valuation of taxable property of 
each school district shall be obtained by divid- 
ing the amount of assessed valuation certified 
in the annual report of the district by the 
average rate of assessment certified in such 
report. 

The amendment does not change the provi- 
sions of the Edmonds Act regarding State 
support to districts other than mentioned 
above. Fourth class districts with a true 
valuation of assessable property per teacher 
above $109,000 will continue to receive 50% 
of minimum salaries, second and third class 
districts, 35% and first class districts 25%. 

The proposed amendment thus recognizes 
the principle of ability to maintain standard 
schools. 

In order that the State may pay its sub- 
sidies promptly, the amendment provides for 
payment to fourth class districts during the 
months of February and August of each year, 
to second and third class districts during the 
months of March and September, and to first 


class districts during the months of April and 
October of each year. 

Payments for the next two years are to be 
based upon the semi-annual payment of 
$9,120,000 due last November. Four times 
that amount, $36,480,000, therefore, is the 
amount needed for 1923-25. After 1925 there 
is to be a readjustment of the increased 
amounts for the poorer districts at the end 
of each biennium, based upon the number of 
teachers. 

This amendment to the Edmonds Act has 
the approval of the Governor and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The Senate 
passed this bill Apri! 10 by a vote of 44 to 0. 
The House passed it April 17 by a vote of 178 
to 0. 





LEGISLATION REPORT 
April 9, 1923. 
To the Executive Council, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
Gentlemen: 

I desire to present the following brief report 
of the deliberations and activities of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation for the period subsequent 
to the Convention of the Association in Beth- 
lehem in December. 

The Committee has held four regular meet- 
ings in the office of the Executive Secretary,— 
January 15, February 8, March 5 and March 
19,—in addition to a joint meeting with the 
Legislative Committee of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors’ Association in the 
Harrisburg Technical High School, March 7. 

The meetings have been well attended, there 
being but six absentees from the four meetings. 
The Committee has taken its work seriously 
and each member has performed promptly and 
completely the special work assigned to him. 

At the first meeting on January 15, the new 
members were received, the Committee was re- 
organized by the reelection of the former 
chairman, and the following proposed bills 
discussed at length: 


1. The Tenure Bill prepared by the joint 
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Committee and presented to the Bethle- 
hem convention in the Chairman’s report. 

2. A bill to increase state appropriations in 
third class and fourth class school districts 
and to increase the number of annual 
salary increments. 

3. A bill to provide a more equitable tuition 
rate for non-resident pupils in public high 
schools. 

4. A bill requiring the State to pay six per 
cent interest on appropriations to school 
districts for the time they are over due. 

5. A bill authorizing first class, second class 
and third class school districts to substi- 
tute other forms of teacher training for 
the present form of teachers’ institutes. 

6. <A bill to provide State loans to needy 
school districts to meet building emergen- 
cies. It was announced that Superinten- 
dent J. C. Taylor of Lackawanna County 
would prepare such a bill and have it in- 
troduced and the Committee voted to give 
the bill its support. 

7. A bill pertaining to the control of High 
School Fraternities. This bill originating 
in Philadelphia will receive consideration 
by the committee when presented. 


Sub committees were appointed to consider 
and prepare the first five of the above bills 
as follows: 

1. Chambers, Davis, Updegraff. 
2. Keith, Adams, Dickey. 

3. Updegraff, Shaw, Miss Gray. 
4, Baker, Shaw, Miss Gray. 

5. Davis, Baker, Chambers. 


The chief outcome of the joint meeting with 
the State Directors’ Association was the deci- 
sion of that organization to appoint a legisla- 
tive representative to sit with our committee 
and to cooperate with us in securing or defeat- 
ing legislation mutually affecting us. 

At the second meeting of the committee on 
February 8, a “Quick Action Committee” con- 
sisting of the Executive Secretary, Superin- 
tendent C. S. Davis and the Chairman was 
appointed. to keep in touch with the Legisla- 
ture and to act for the entire Legislative Com- 
mittee in emergencies. This committee has 
been in session frequently, has attended hear- 
ings on educational bills before Senate and 
House Committees and has kept informed as 
to tendencies and sentiments in both houses of 
the Legislature. 

The present status of legislation in which we 
are interested, following the presentation and 
consideration of the reports of the several 
sub-committees, is as follows: 

1. Tenure Legislation—The committee voted 
unanimously to withdraw from cooperation 
with the League Committee in support of their 
Tenure Bill. This action was taken for the 
following reasons: 

a. Certain undesirable changes had been 
made in the bill as prepared by the joint 
committee without consultation with our 
committee or any member of it. 

b. This revised bill had been presented to 
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the Governor for his approval without 
knowledge of any member of our com- 
mittee. 

c. The League Committee failed to send a 
representative to a meeting of our com- 
mittee, when invited to do so, though 
members of that committee were in the 
city at the time of the meeting. 

d. We discovered a very strong even bitter 
sentiment in both Houses against any 
tenure legislation whatsoever, and had 
to bear some censure for the past and 
present activities of persons working 
for tenure legislation for whom the As- 
sociation is not responsible. 

e. When in an effort to correct the de- 
ficiencies of the League Tenure Bill, we 
drew a bill embodying the features of 
the Detroit city plan and removing fea- 
tures objectionable to members of the 
legislature, the Chairman of both House 
and Senate Committees on Education 
declined to introduce it. 


On April 10, as only four members of the 
House Committee on Education expressed a 
desire to report the Bill out, it was laid on 
the table by a vote of 13 to 7. On April 17 
the Senate Education Committee kilied the Bilt 
by a vote of 13 to 1. 

There is every evidence that the tenure bill 
now in the House Committee cannot be passed. 
We have an improved bill ready to introduce 
in case later there may seem to be an opportu- 
nity for pushing it through. 

Tenure for Superintendents in first class 
districts is provided for in a bill by Mr. Ster- 
ling (H. B. 626). And in order to secure 
the same provisions for Superintendents of 
second and third class districts we have pre- 
pared an amendment to section 1134 of the 
Code which has been introduced by Senator 
Barr as S. B. 439. This action is justified by the 
omission of Superintendents from the League 
Tenure Bill. In the same bill section 1105 
of the Code is so amended as to have superin- 
tendent’s term begin on the first Monday of 
July thus beginning with the fiscal year. 

2. The increase in appropriations to third 
class and fourth class districts is fully cov- 
ered in the Governor’s own bill which is now 
in the House Committee on Education, S. B. 
No. 581 by Senator Barr. (Passed Senate Apr. 
10, 44-0.) 

8. The adjustment of high school tuition 
for non-resident pupils seems fairly well pro- 
vided for in a bill introduced by Mr. Marshall 
(H. B. 162) so that it seemed unwise to offer 
a substitute measure. 

4. After consultation with Superintendent 
Finegan and others it was decided that it is 
probably impossible to secure legislation re- 
quiring the state to pay interest on its delayed 
payments to school districts. 

5. Senate Bill 324, introduced by Senator 
Barr, provides for substituting other forms of 
teacher training for the Teachers’ Institute in 
School Districts of the first, second and third 
class. We are informed that some opposition 
to this bill has been offered by certain county 
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superintendents who have gone over the heads 
of our Committee to the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

6. Representative Fowler has introduced a 
bill (H. B. 757) covering Superintendent Tay- 
lor’s scheme for State loans to poor districts 
for emergency building needs. 

7. Thus far no bill for the control of High 
School Fraternities has come to the attention 
of our Committee. 

A final important item should not be omitted 
from this report. On the receipt of the report 
of Mr. George R. Buck on his investigation of 
the probable cost to the State of the amend- 
ments of the Teachers’ Retirement Act passed 
by the Legislature of 1921 and vetoed by the 
Governor, certain questions were raised as to 
the desirability of again offering those amend- 
ments to the present Legislature. The search 
for additional revenues by the Legislature, 
however, prompted caution in calling attention 
to the rapid accumulation of the funds of the 
Retirement System. After interviews between 
Mr. Shaw of our committee and Mr. Buck and 
after hearings before the Retirement Board 
and a sub-committee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee it was finally decided by the 
Quick Action Committee to drop the amend- 
ments for this session. Consequently the fol- 
lowing communication was sent to the mem- 
bers of the Retirement Board. It indicates 
our attitude toward these amendments for 
the future. 

“Tt seems desirable that the Quick Action 
Committee of the Legislative Committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion report to you their final decision relative 
to the proposed amendments to the Retirement 
Act, following the hearing on Tuesday and 
after a final interview with Mr. Buck: 

We have reached the following conclusions: 

. That under existing conditions, and in 
deference to the judgment of the mem- 
bers of your Board, we shall offer no 
amendments this year. 

2. That all of the proposed amendments, 
and possibly one or two others, are de- 
sirable and should be enacted not later 
than the legislative session of 1925. 

8. That your Board be requested to co- 
operate with our committee represent- 
ing the members of the System in an 
effort to shape conditions and collect 
facts which will make the passage of 
the amendments as easy as possible two 
years hence. 

4, That you be also requested to include in 
the valuation of the Retirement System 
required by law for next year a careful 
actuarial study of all the data necessary 
to throw light on the cost and the de- 
sirability of the several proposed amend- 
ments. Our committee desires to co- 
operate in this work in every helpful 
way without in the least wishing to in- 
trude or interfere.” 

Very respectfully submitted, 
W. CHAMBERS, 
Chairman of Committee on Legislation, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 

1. Purpose—To afford opportunity fer edu- 
cators of the various nations to agree upon 
principles and plans for the promotion of 
goodwill and mutual understanding, which 
are universal in their application and which 
can be adopted as a definite program for the 
schools throughout the world. 


2. Date and place—The Conference will be 
held in San Francisco, California. It will 
open with a plenary session on the evening of 
June 28, 1923, and will close with a joint 
session with the National Education Associa- 
tion on July 5. The Sixty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. will be in Oakland- 
San Francisco, July 1-6, 1923. 


8. Auspices—The World Conference on 
Education is being held under the auspices of 
the N. E. A. 


4. Delegates—Invitations have been issued 
to fifty nations to send delegates. Each na- 
tion has been asked to send five official dele- 
gates, five alternates and as many unofficial 
delegates as it wishes. There are also 1,000 
professors from foreign institutions teaching 
in American colleges and universities and 
15,000 foreign students, who are invited to sit 
with the delegations from their respective 
countries in the plenary sessions and to act 
as interpreters. 


5. Plans for the Conference—The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the N. E. A. was 
instructed by the Representative Assembly at 
Des Moines in 1921 to work out plans for this 
Conference in 1923. A report of the progress 
was made to the Representative Assembly at 
Boston in 1922, and by unanimous vote the 
Committee was instructed to carry through the 
project. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State 
superintendent of public schools, Augusta, 
Maine, is chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. President Owen has ap- 
pointed a large advisory committee. 


6. Agenda—The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is preparing tentative agenda, includ- 
ing a proposal for a world goodwill day to be 
observed in all schools throughout the world. 
Supplemented by proposals from delegates 
from other countries they will form the basis 
of the deliberations of the Conference. 


7. Among the speakers—President William 
B. Owen and President W. G. Cove of the 
British National Association, who spoke at 
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the Boston meeting last summer, are among 
speakers already arranged for. 

8. Special features—The great virtues 
common to civilized people everywhere and the 
contributions of the various nations to civili- 
zation will be visualized in a magnificent 
pageant, The Court of Service. One session 
will be devoted to a festival of folk songs and 
dances, given in native tongue and costume. 


9. Results expected—This Conference is 
called for the purpose of adopting definite 
objectives which can be put into practice im- 
mediately in the various educational systems 
of the world. Every child in every school in 
every country should have his work modified 
as a result of its deliberations. It will afford 
abundant opportunity for assembling facts on 
the educational situation in various countries 
and for renewing old international friendships 
and for forming new ones, but its great mis- 
sion will be a code of work designed to give the 
5,009,000 teachers of the world a definite pro- 
gram for the promotion of mutual goodwill and 
understanding among all peoples. Arrange- 
ments will also be made at this Conference 
for future world conferences to be held at 
regular intervals. 





OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO 

The meetings at Oakland-San Francisco 
during June and July will afford unusual op- 
portunities for inspiration and achievement. 
They will begin with the opening session of 
the World Conference on Education on the 
evening of June 28 and will close on July 6 
with the final business meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


It is fortunate that the great program 
which President Owen has planned for the 
Representative Assembly is to be closely re- 
lated to the World Conference. Both are 
highly significant at this time, and each has 
much to contribute to the achievements of the 
other. President Owen has mapped out an 
American School Program which involves a 
study of American education on all its levels 
and in all its phases. Our system of education 
has grown piecemeal—the inevitable result of 
the rapid growth and expansion of the Nation 
itself. .As a consequence there is overlapping 
and working at cross purposes. The Ameri- 
ean School Program will seek to bring about 
new unity in the light of present needs and 
conditions. To work out the program a spe- 
cial commission with subcommittees is being 
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appointed by President Owen. This commis- 
sion will work for a period of five years on 
a program of standards and suggestions de- 
signed to guide our educational development 
for many years. The programs at Oakland- 
San Francisco will take up some of the out- 
standing problems which the Commission on 
American School Program must work out. 


While the Representative Assembly is work- 
ing on the American School Program, dele- 
gates and representatives from the various 
countries of the world will be working out a 
specific program of world enterprises in edu- 
cation. Education in the United States is 
under the control of more than fifty indepen- 
dent political units. Nevertheless, there is 
remarkable unity of plan and purpose in the 
fundamentals. Students of world affairs are 
coming to realize that a like unity in world 
education is essential and possible. 


The conferences next summer will afford 
opportunity for renewing international friend- 
ships and for forming new ones. Above all, 
they promise to set up a few elementary prin- 
ciples and goals for education which are uni- 
versally applicable, around which the leaders 
of the world may build educational practices 
that make for mutual understanding and good- 
will. If—as Mr. H. G. Wells has suggested— 
the destiny of civilization depends on the race 
between education and catastrophe—the meet- 
ings of next July are of the utmost importance 
both to American education and to world 
progress. 

Local Arrangements 

All inquiries relating to local arrangements, 
including hotel reservations, should be ad- 
dressed to Executive Secretary O. E. Lucas, 
Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California. 





N. E. A. TOUR 


Delegates should reach San Francisco not 
later than Saturday, June 30, so that they 
may see Secretary Crabtree at once, hear the 
announcements at the general session Monday 
forenoon and attend the meeting of delegateg 
by states Monday afternoon at five o’clock. 
Tourist rates will do away with the usual plan 
of identification certificates and will prove 
more satisfactory, since the fare from various 
points will amount to less than a fare and one- 
half and generous stop-over privileges will be 
allowed. One route may be used in going and 
another in returning. 
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Write Executive Secretary O. E.~ Lucas, 
Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California, 
regarding hotel accommodations. 

If as many as 25 Pennsylvanians decide to 
take the same trip, a car may be chartered 
which will reduce somewhat the estimated ex- 
penses given below as it may be parked for 
sleeping at points other than San Francisco 
and Yellowstone National Park. 

I. Direct route via P. R. R., Union Pacific 
and Denver and Rio Grande via Chicago, Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge and Salt 
Lake City returning via Santa Barbara, Cata- 
lina Island, Yellowstone National Park (4% 
days) Omaha, Chicago and Pennsylvania 
points. 

ESTIMATED EXPENSES 
Round trip fare Philadelphia to San Francisco 


WO SOUT Si a ches avenuedsduseedasoecet $133 14 
Pullman lower berth (Upper berth 20¢ less).. 80 00 
The Yellowstone trip, including hotels (4% days) 69 95 
Pullman, Ogden and West Yellowstone and return 7 50 
Sight-seeing trips: Chicago, 2 Drives at $1.00, $2; 

Denver Drives, $5; Colorado Springs: Circle 

trip, $2; 50, Pikes Peak, $6.50, ag +40, 

$9.40; Salt Lake City Drive, $1.50, Salt Air 

Beach, .50; Santa Barbara Drive, $1.50; Los 

Angeles Drive, $2; Catalina Island, $3. 753 

Riverside and Redlan Drive, $3; 

Ogden Drive, $2; Chicago Drive, $1 ...... 31 65 

Total cA cdi. Th We ee Vere s dha cedes $322 2 


This cost does not include meals or hotels 
except for 412 days in Yellowstone Park. 

II. Harrisburg to San Francisco via P. R. 
R. and Burlington Route. No change in Chi- 
Leave June 23, arrive June 30. 


cago. 
Summer tourist fare Harrisburg to San Fran- 

CIUGO) TIE TORRE Sees c aeaid Si wks cdo nodes $127 14 
Lower berth Harrisburg to San Francisco...... 34 88 
Drawing room Harrisburg to San Francisco (for 

3 PETSONS) «sees eeeseeecersereeeecseeeere 124 50 
Side trips: Denver Mountain parks, $4; Colorado 

Springs, auto trip to Pikes Peak and return, 

$5.50; Cheyenne Canyon, $1.50 ...+....-- II 00 


RETURN—RovTE No. 1 

Leave San Francisco via Merced where side 
trip can be made to Yosemite Valley National 
Park at rate of $13.50 up, thence Los Angeles, 
making side trip to San Diego at cost of $7.50. 
Leave Los Angeles for the Grand Canyon, side 
trip thereto costing $9.12, thence from Grand 
Canyon to Albuquerque, N. M. to Kansas City 
and Chicago. 


RETURN—ROUTE No. 2 

Summer Tourist Fare Harrisburg to San 
Francisco, returning via the Northern Pacific, 
via Portland and Seattle, $145.14. Leaving 
San Francisco for Portland via Southern Pa- 
cific where stop-over may be made to take in 
Columbia River Drive, thence Portland to 
Seattle, where stop-over could be made to see 
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Mt. Ranier, thence through Spokane to Gar- 
diner, (northern entrance of Yellowstone 
Park). Side trip Livingston to Gardiner 
and return, automobile transportation through 
the Park via Mammoth Hot Springs, Old 
Faithful, Upper Geyser Basin, Yellowstone 
Lake, Grand Canyon, Dunraven Pass and 
Tower Falls. Hotel accommodations for 4% 
day tour (American Plan). Total cost of side 
trip Livingston to Gardiner and above tour of 
Park, $57.92. Thence to St. Paul and down 
the scenic Mississippi River to Chicago. 


RETURN—ROUTE No. 3 


Summer Tourist Fare Harrisburg to San 
Francisco returning via Portland, Seattle and 
Glacier National Park, $145.14. The South- 
ern Pacific would be used from San Francisco 
to Portland thence Great Northern through 
Seattle, Spokane, Glacier Park, St. Paul Scenic 
Mississippi River to Chicago. 

Side trip: Total cost of from one to seven- 
day trip for hotel accommodations including 
auto fare, launch fare and saddle fare when 
shown through Glacier National Park $15.00 
up to.$66.00. Five-day trip includes saddle 
horse to Granite Park and return $49.00. Six- 
day trip includes saddle horse to Granite Park 
and return and from Many-Glacier to Going- 
to-the-Sun Camp $54.75. Seven-day trip in- 
cludes saddle horse for triangle trip Many- 
Glacier to Granite Park, to Sun Camp and 
back to Many Glacier $66.00. The above trips 
are simply examples of what can be done in 
Glacier. Guests are not confined to these 
limits but can arrange trips to suit their time 
and inclination. 

III. Harrisburg to San Francisco via P. R. 
R. and Santa Fe Route. 

1. Transportation 
Summer Tourist ticket Hbg. to San Francisco 

Me UN csc cetds cackenstend texans $127 14 
Grand Canyon side trip (Round Trip)...... 9 12 
Pullman reservations 
Lower Berth Hbg. to Chicago 
Lower Berth Chicago to Los Angeles 

via Gr. Canyon 


Lower Berth Los Angeles to San 
Francisco 


. Meals 
From June 23 to July 1 (8 days) 
Breakfast and lunch a la carte ($1.25 each) 


’ 





40 13 


w 








Dee SEO RAMMING 6 oc occ cons vscsnea 32 00 
4. Side Trips 
Grand View trip in Grand Canyon $4 00 
3% hour trip in Los Angeles including 
beaches and Hollywood ........ 2 00 
6 00 
$214 39 


Return trip must be designated at time of 
purchase. 
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Cost of optional return routes: 


. Round trip fare Hbg. to San Francisco and 
return via Portland and Seattle, $18 higher 
thant dir€ct TOULE cecsecediscgbicdececes $145 14 
Pullman fares return trip, lower berth...... 42 32 
. 4% days in Yellowstone National Park: 


Ome e meee sees eee eeeeesererere 


Siri Ce aye Pe eer 54 00 


3. Side Trip Ogden or Salt Lake City to W. 
ae See eee Peery ey) eee 15 95 

4. Colorado Springs, Garden of the Gods and 
Le. PUR aY Cte tiene ere 3 50 
Pikes Peak via cog road ...........0005 5 00 
Paeh POR VG BUI vice sgessiviisis cece 6 00 

5. Denver—6s5 mile trip 4% hrs. to Lookout 
Mountain i cccccccccrcccssecsessbeccece 3 60 


The Oakland-San Francisco committee is 
prepared to arrange excursions to Yosemite, 
Ranier National Park, Alaska and other 
points. Write P. E. Crabtree, 1825 Broadway, 
Oakland, for information. He is chairman of 
transportation. 





CHARACTER BUILDING AT TUSKEGEE 
AND HAMPTON 


In his second address before the recent 
Scottish Missionary Congress in Glasgow, 
printed in the Southern Workman, Dr. R. R. 
Moton of Tuskegee, says: 


“The crowning feature of the system of 
education established in America by General 
Armstrong, and developed and expounded by 
Booker Washington, lies in the emphasis which 
it places upon the idea of service. He makes a 
mistake who thinks of industrial education at 
Hampton and Tuskegee as a system designed 
to make mechanics and artisans simply. True, 
the aim of industrial education in these in- 
stitutions is to make carpenters, brickmasons, 
farmers, electricians, tailors, cooks, dressmak- 
ers, milliners, nurses, and the like, but beyond 
the matter of the skill of the individual, the 
idea is presented insistently that the man or 
woman so trained is under a sacred obligation 
to go out into the world, not to enrich himself 
primarily, but to make his efficiency and skill 
a source of wellbeing and prosperity to others 
—to individuals, and to the community in 
which he makes his home. 

And through the years, therefore, there have 
gone out from these two institutions a host 
of men and women who have made the waste 
places of the earth blossom as the rose; have 
made the light to shine and the darkness to 
flee away from dark places. These institutions 
are Christian institutions in the highest sense 
of the word. The spirit which animated their 
founders was the spirit of Jesus Christ. Each 
of them was in his own way a disciple of the 
lowly Nazarene who Himself said that He 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister and to give His life as a ransom for 
many. That was the spirit of General Arm- 
strong and Dr. Frissell, who taught it after 
him and was himself as complete an embodi- 
ment of all that he taught as anyone I have 
ever known. It was the spirit of Booker Wash- 
ington who founded Tuskegee Institute. 
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J. GEORGE BECHT 


Doctor J. George Becht, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, received his 
early education in the public schools of Mon- 
toursville, Pa. At the age of fifteen he be- 
gan teaching in a country school in Lycoming 
county. He attended the Lycoming County 
Normal School during the summer sessions. 
He graduated from Lafayette College in 1890, 
and later did post-graduate work at Harvard 
and Columbia Universities. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Science from Bucknell 
University and Doctor of Laws from Lafay- 
ette College. 

After graduating from Lafayette College he 
was made assistant Principal and a year later 
Principal of the Lycoming County Normal ; 
Schoci at Muncy. In 1893 he was unanimously 
elected superintendent of schools of Lycoming 
county and re-elected for three successive 
terms without opposition. In 1903 he resigned 
from this office to accept a professorship in 
the Department of Psychology and Pedagogy 
at the West Chester State Normal School. 
After one year’s service there, he was elected 
Principal of the State Normal School at Cla- 
rion. Here he served for eight years. During 
his first year at Clarion only sixty-two stu- 
dents were recommended to the State Board of 
Examiners. Six years later, four hundred 
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students were recommended to this Board. Dur- 
ing his principalship, practically all the school’s 
buildings were remodeled and a new dormi- 
tory built at a cost of $85,000. 


In 1911 when the newly organized State 
Board of Education selected an executive sec- 
retary to organize its work, Doctor Becht 
was the first and unanimous choice. He took 
the first steps for a teacher’s retirement fund 
in Pennsylvania; made full reports on school 
consolidation; organized a pedagogical library, 
which the State Board put at the service of 
the teachers of the State and built a Bureau 
of Architecture which prepared and super- 
vised plans of construction and reconstruction 
of school buildings to the amount of $35,000,- 
000 during the first five years of its operation. 
Doctor Becht also managed the accumulation 
and investment of the Permanent State School 
Fund which has grown to more than $7,000,- 
000. He planned State Inspection of all State- 
aided institutions maintaining educational de- 
partments; issued educational news bulletins 
and organized in 1918 the movement which 
led to an increase in teachers’ salaries by the 
Legislature. 


Doctor Becht practically conducted the ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of the fourteen 
normal schools in Pennsylvania. These schools 
were bought by the State at a small cost from 
the private corporations which had built them. 
He also put into effect laws for the benefit 
of the blind children of the Commonwealth. 


Doctor Becht was President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teacher’s Association, Vice 
President of the National Association and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Lafayette 
College. He is a member of the Chi Phi, the 
Phi Beta Kappa and the Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity. 





$12.00 A MONTH 


Superintendent A. H. Howell, Honesdale, 
sent the following report of Osgood Settlement, 
Salem, Wayne County, Pa., winter of 1845: 


School commenced December 2, 1844. 
School ended March 1, 1845. 
No. of months taught, three. 
Salary of teacher to be paid out of the public 
fund, $12.00 per month, $36.00. 
(Signed) 
Salem, Wayne County, Pa., 
March 1, 1845, 
JAS. VANCAMP, Teacher 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held its spring meeting March 24 
in the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, in 
connection with the Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity, the Association of 
English Teachers and the Modern Language 
Association. The officers are C. E. Dickey, 
president; E. C. Noyes, C. R. Stone and J. H. 
Eisenhour, vice presidents; C. W. Hunt, sec- 
retary and J. H. Bortz, treasurer. 

At 11:00 A. M. Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Direc- 
tor of the Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, addressed the general 
meeting on Experimental Work on the Sub- 
jects of Study. At noon the Science Section 
lunched at Oak Manor, University of Pitts- 
burgh and participated in a discussion with 
Dr. Caldwell on the subject: General Science 
in the high school. 

At the close of the morning session the Pitts- 
burgh Local Branch of the P. S. E. A., C. R. 
Foster, President, adopted a new constitution. 
Those interested may secure a copy by writing 
Mr. Foster, Principal, Latimer Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

All the sections were crowded. That of the 
Industrial Arts Section is particularly note- 
worthy. The speakers were: Frank M. Lea- 
vitt, Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh: 
Progress in Industrial Education in Pitts- 
burgh; F. Theodore Struck, Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education, Department of Public 
Instruction: Outstanding Features of Practi- 
cal Arts and Industrial Education; J. C. 
Wright, Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education: A Complete Program 
in Education. 

The various sections and chairmen are as 
follows: 


Administration and Supervision—Wm. L. 
Smith. 

Americanization, Mary E. Nolin. 

Biology, Dr. A. E. Emerson. 

Classical Association, Evan T. Sage. 

Commercial Section, V. M. Rubert. 

Continuation Schools, H. B. Smith. 

Elementary Grades, E. T. Chapman. 

English, C. B. Story. 

Fine Arts, James C. Boudreau. 

Geography, Harriet Carter. 

History and Civics, C. R. Young. 

Home Economics, Martha Proven. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, J. F. Landis. 

Industrial Arts, Chas. E. Lawrence. 

Kindergarten Primary Section, Mrs. Stella S. 


adley. ; 
Mathematics, K. D. Swartzel. 
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Modern Languages, Felix Castaldo. 

Music, Frank L. Armstrong. 

Nature Study and General Science, Marie 
Knauz. 

Physical Science, Chas. H. Korns. 

Research and Measurements, Ralph Radcliffe. 

Special Class Teachers, Edna C. Righter. 

Vocational Guidance, Esther Smith. 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The Modern Language Association of Pitts- 
burgh has enjoyed a prosperous year under 
its energetic President, Felix Castaldo, of 
South High School. Regular monthly meetings 
with luncheon have been held. Feb. 24 Pro- 
fessor Gaston Louis Malecot of Washington 
and Jefferson College gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Daudet et la Provence.” 

At the meeting in conjunction with the Edu- 
cation Association of Western Pennsylvania 
on March 24 Dr. G. C. L. Riemer of the State 
Department of Public Instruction presented 
ana syllabi. Animated discussion en- 
sued. 

The association voted to appoint a commit- 
tee to formulate resolutions to be submitted 
to the Department of Public Instruction for 
additional requirements for certification of 
teachers of modern languages. 

The Association amended its constitution to 
provide for the election of a delegate as its 
representative on the program of the annual 
meeting of the State Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, his traveling expenses to be paid by 
the Association. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PROFESSORS AT PRAGUE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Department of the Interior, through 
the Bureau of Education, announces the re- 
ceipt of an invitation extended through the 
Minister of the Czechoslovak Republic by the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Public Schools and 
Education to all the institutions in the United 
States interested in the program to send dele- 
gates to an International Congress of High 
School Professors to be held at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, during the last week of August, 1923. 

The main problems which will be discussed 
at the Congress are: Moral Education, Ex- 
aminations at the Termination of High School 
Courses, The Relation between the Family and 
the School, Reorganization of High School 
Education, Education of Women, International 
Exchange of Correspondence, Reciprocity of 
Diplomas, Federation of Intellectual Workers, 
International Codification. 

Further details in regard to the Congress 
may be obtained by addressing the Ministry 
of Public Schools and Education, Prague, Cze- 
choslovakia. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The officers of the Pennsylvania State Mod- 
ern Language Association feel that their ef- 
forts have been given the stamp of approval 
by the Executive Council of the State Educa- 
tion Association in the establishment of the 
Modern Language Round Table. The exten- 
sion of the time allowed for the program of 
the annual meeting from a part of one half- 
day to a full day’s session is of vital import- 
ance. It will make possible such a program 
and discussion as will justify members in 
going to the trouble and expense of attending. 

During the past year the Association has 
made considerable progress toward meeting 
the requirements for its affiliation with the 
National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, which is on the basis of the number 
of subscribers to the Modern Language Jour- 
nal. Starting with no such subscribers a year 
ago, it now has over a hundred, many taking 
advantage of the opportunity to secure the 
entire current volume of the Journal and 
membership in the Association at the reduced 
rate of $2.00. (Checks should be sent to Whit- 
ford H. Shelton, Treas., University of Pitts- 
burgh). 

As a measure of economy the April Bulletin 
of the Association has been sent only to those 
members who have paid their dues. 





BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 


For the first time in the history of American 
education an international labor organization 
has undertaken to advise and aid its members 
in securing the best college and university 
education obtainable for their sons and daugh- 
ters. It may surprise you to know that ap- 
proximately eighty per cent of the children of 
the nearly 90,000 Brotherhood members get a 
higher education. The Engineers Journal, 
which reaches every one of these highly skilled 
and intelligent workers as well as thousands 
outside of the organization, has instituted a 
Department of Educational Information to 
advise them regarding the relative advantages, 
facilities, cost and entrance requirements of 
the various institutions. 

This service is not restricted to members of 
the Brotherhood. It is, in the truest sense, 
a public service open without charge to all 
parents who are anxious to send their children 
to colleges and universities that will really 
educate them and not merely entertain them. 
—Arthur F. Coyle, Acting Editor, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Journal, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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PENMANSHIP CONFERENCE AT 
JOHNSTOWN 
A Penmanship Conference has been called 
by the penmanship department of the P. S. E. 
A. to meet in Johnstown on May 11 and 12, 
1923. The Johnstown public schools will at 
this time have their annual penmanship dis- 
play. The last session of the conference will 
be held on Saturday morning. All teachers 
and supervisors of writing are invited. 
PROGRAM 
Address of Welcome—Supt. Samuel J. Slawson 
What are the Business Demands in Long- 
hand Writing? David Barry, Cashier 
First National Bank, Johnstown 
Writing Measurements throughout the Grades, 
Olive A. Mellon, Supervisor of Writing, 
McKeesport 
Qualifications of Teachers in Service, Emma 
Slusser, Keystone State Normal School 
Address—G. G. Hill, Indiana State Normal 
School 
Address—Margaret Lyons, Supervisor of 
Writing, Easton 





PENNSYLVANIA’S POSITION IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The community, the state and the nation in 
a very large measure look to the public schools 
and our state supported education institution 
as the fundamental force in the functioning 


of youth for efficient service in citizenship. 


This demand is increasing each year as our 
social and industrial life becomes more and 
more involved. 

In this great work Pennsylvania today occu- 
pies a unique position. It truly is the Key- 
stone in our educational arch. Only a few 
years ago, measured by almost any standard, 
Pennsylvania was so remiss in its educational 
duties, so blind to its responsibility that to 
place it in any classification was to emphasize 
the littleness of its service in comparison 
with the bigness of its position. 

It is a crucial time in the public’school life 
of our nation. The reaction of the World 
War conditions has had its very telling effects, 
the demands have increased, but the financial 
support, in many instances, has been checked. 
Legislative action in many states is uncertain. 
All eyes are upon Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania is in a position to render national ser- 
vice. If public education be fundamental and 
should be advanced and Pennsylvania makes 
possible the consummation of its state pro- 
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gram, the standards of the nation will be 
advanced. 

The standards of Pennsylvania are em- 
bodied in the Edmonds Act. This act pro- 
vides for: 

First, that state financial aid make possible 
for a school of reasonable length of term and 
of high quality in every community of the 
state, and wherever this is not found to be 
true, that additional aid shall be given. 

Second, that the children of the state shall 
be properly housed. 

Third, that every child of the state shall be 
taught by a reasonably well qualified and 
professionally trained teacher. 

Fourth, that in the execution of all these 
and many other matters there shall be, at the 
call of any district, trained, experienced, 
skilled assistance from the State Department. 

Besides carrying out the Edmonds Act there 
is one other consideration that is of even 
greater importance to the state and to the 
nation, and that is to continue the leadership 
of the man who stands out alone as the one 
responsible for the wonderful uplift that has 
come to Pennsylvania and who in leadership 
stands way above all other State Superinten- 
dents of the United States. There is no one 
act possible at the hands of any man that 
will do so much to lift the spirit in educa- 
tional thought and endeavor in the state and 
nation as the announcement of the re-appoint- 
ment of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We, the undersigned, cognizant of the truth 
of our educational needs embodied in the above 
statement, do heartily endorse the above 
recommendations. 


Quota Club, Father’s Club, American Red 
Cross, Westmont and Upper Yoder Town- 
ship Schools, Rotary Club, Johnstown 
Ministerial Association, Cambria County 
Parent-Teachers Association, Art League, 
Johnstown Council of Jewish Women, Boy 
Seouts of America, Salvation Army, Su- 
pervisors and Teachers of Johnstown 
Public Schools, Citizens, Kiwanis Club, 
Lions Club—all of Johnstown, Pa. 





“Man alone among animals, exhibits a ca- 
pacity for progress. We come into the world 
as little children with undeveloped powers 
wherein lie latent all the boundless possibili- 
ties of a higher and grander Humanity than 
has yet been seen upon the earth.”—John 
Fiske. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE IS FULLY 
ACCREDITED 


In the April JOURNAL, p. 368, appeared a 
list of the 46 accredited higher institutions of 
learning in Pennsylvania. That list, published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education in Bulletin 
No. 80, 1922, is one short. There are 47 such 
institutions in Pennsylvania. Elizabethtown 
College at Elizabethtown was fully accredited 
by our State Council of Education, December 
19, 1921, and belongs in the list. 

Elizabethtown has an enrollment of over 
800, 65% of whom are doing regular college 
work. The new charter authorizes the college 
to grant the following degrees: A.B., B.S., 
B.S. in Economics and Finance, A.B. in Edu- 
cation and B.S. in Education for Commercial 
teachers. The alumni association recently pur- 
chased a 22-acre tract adjoining the campus 
for an athletic field. 





MEMORIAL DAY 


The American Legion National Headquar- 
ters, Indianapolis, Ind., asks every community 
with reverent spirit to observe the fifth Memo- 
rial Day since the end of the World War in 
memory of the brave men who fell in that 
great struggle. 

As a definite mark of honor to the memory 
of their fallen comrades all American Legion 
members will wear the scarlet poppy on Me- 
morial Day. Hallowed by its associations the 
poppy has become the symbol of the faith of 
those who died in Flanders Fields. The 
American Legion requests the cooperation of 
all organizations in perpetuating this custom. 

Poppies may be obtained at small cost from 
American Legion posts during the week pre- 
ceding Memorial Day. The money secured 
from their sale will go to the permanent en- 
dowment fund to provide for the annual deco- 
ration of our 30,000 graves of war dead in 
France, for relief work among disabled and 
needy veterans, for war memorials or for 
other worthy purposes. 





ATTENTION, SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES 


A month or more ago you received a circular 
letter called Bulletin No. 14, signed “Associa- 
tion of Penna. School Directors.” 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
there is no association of that name in Penn- 
sylvania and Bulletin No. 14 is therefore 
fraudulent. 

School Boards and School Secretaries are 
requested to pay no attention to communica- 
tions which are not issued under the name of 
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“The Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association” and signed by one of its officers. 
D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, Secretary 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

1. Pennmanship Conference, Johnstown, 
May 11 and 12. 

2. American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Topic: The Foreign Relations 
of the United States. May 11 and 12, Phila- 
delphia. 

8. The National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, May 14, St. Louis. 

4. Engineering Extension Convention, 
Pennsylvania State College, May 24-26, State 
College. 

5. National Education Association and 
World Conference on Education, June 26- 
July 6, Oakland-San Francisco, Cal. 

6. Consultation Conference, National Re- 
form Association, July 1-8, Winona Lake, 
Indiana. 

7. Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women, Nov. 2 and 8, Harrisburg, Mrs. Ella 
W. Brown, Secretary, East Stroudsburg. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 


Office positions: stenographer-typist, edito- 
rial clerk, income tax auditor. Engineers: 
radio, civil, dust explosion prevention. Draft- 
ing and designing: hydographic, topographic, 
architectural, copyist. Scientists: chemists, 
laboratory assistants, nurses, entomologists, 
marketing specialists, hospital librarian, medi- 
cal officers, research assistants, child hygien- 
ists. Miscellaneous: Watchman, engravers, 
cement inspector, hardwood finisher, telephone 
operator, photoengraver. 

In addition to regular salary, an increase 
of $20 a month is authorized to employes in 
practically all positions that pay not more 
than $2,500 a year. 

Teachers in various High School subjects, 
$1,600 to $2,400 
Assistant Patent Examiners, $1,740-$3,900 





GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


: Teachers of geography who are interested 
in the San Francisco Convention of the N. E. 
A. may kill two birds with one stone by secur- 
ing from the following Railroad Companies, 
Chicago, illustrated folders: Santa Fe, Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Canadian Pacific, 
Denver and Rio Grande, Great Northern, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, Northern Pacific, Chicago Great 
Western. These folders give full information 
regarding summer excursions and will serve 
as attractive supplementary material. 
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Department of Public Instruction 


A COUNTY-WIDE RECREATION 
PROGRAM 


CHARLES H. KEENE 
Director of Bureau of Health Education 
Department of Public Instruction / 

County superintendents have great opportu- 
nity for organizing the recreational activities 
of the county about the public school system. 
Such an organization should include not only 
the ordinary school games and athletics, but 
also similar contests for older members of the 
community, and those get-together activities 
such as debates, choral societies and spelling 
contests. Such a plan should make the school 
what it ought to be—a center of community 
activity. 

The recreational program should include the 
use of schools as community buildings, espe- 
cially those equipped with gymnasium and ath- 
letic fields. The work should affiliate with the 
activities of the parent-teacher association. 
There should be gymnasium classes for all, 
boys and girls, men and women. Numerous 
clubs of a self-governing type should be organ- 
ized, with a school official who has direct con- 
tact with the county superintendent’s office as 
an ex officio member. These clubs might in- 
clude: dramatics, bowling (if alleys are avail- 
able), cooking, sewing, singing (community), 
glee clubs, orchestra, lecture courses, dancing, 
(folk and social), hiking, skiing, coasting, 
skating, indoor baseball, volley ball, baseball, 
basketball, moving pictures, athletics (if field 
is available), spelling, debating, current events 
quiz, poster contests, picnics, stunt nights and 
pageantry. 

For individual schools there might be organ- 
_ized rural life days, covering the following 
activities: athletic contests, vocational pro- 
ducts, garden products, dinner, music, agricul- 
tural and animal husbandry judging contests, 
declamatory contests and essays. 

There ought to be at least once a year a 
county meet with track events suitable for 
boys and girls, essays, declamatory contests, 
occupational work contests, spelling contests, 
folk dancing, sewing, garden products, stock 
judging, reading contests and group games. 

On the physical activity side, the following 
method of organization and content of meets 
is suggested: 


I. Interschool competition 
A. County districted 
1. District committee of 38, 5 or 7 
chosen by principals of the district 
from among their number 
2. Powers and duties of district com- 
mittee 
a. Arrange schedules 
b. Supervise eligibility 
B. County athletic committee 
1. Membership 
a. Chairmen of district committees 
2. County superintendent acting as 


chairman 





3. Duties 4 
a. Settle inter-district disputes — 
b. Arrange inter-district competi- 
tions together with schedules 
c. Draw up eligibility rules for all 
districts 
d. Conduct annual field day 
e. Athletic competitions 
(1) Football, basketball, base- 
all, track and field, soccer, 
ockey, volley ball, mass ath- 


ics 
£. Cheitmen of County Committee 
has charge of mass athletics 


Maas Athletics 


1. Activities conducted within the school and 
results placed in competition with those 
of other schools of the county 

All pupils physigally able shall participate 

Classification for each sex based on age 

or weight or both 

Each child to compete in all events 

Standards of attainment to be set in each 

event and credit ar points given for bet- 

tering these scores 

6. Final score of school obtained by dividing 
total score by number of pupils partici- 


TP RP 


pating 
7. Events 
Boys Girls 
50 and 100 yd. dash 50 yd. dash 
Running high and _ Potato race 
broad jump Basketball throw 
Standing broad jump (round arm) 


Baseball throw for 
distance 


Events suggested could be ¢arried on by at 
least four different types of organization, first, 
within the school; second, between two or 
more schools; third, between two or more 
school districts; fourth, the county meet. 

Section 4905 of the School Code reads: “Any 
two or more cities or boroughs, or any city 
or borough, or, any city or borough and county, 
may jointly acquire property for, and operate 
and maintain, any playgrounds, playfields, 
gymnasiums, public baths, swimming pools or 
indoor recreation centers. Any school district 
shall have power to join with any city, bor- 
ough or county, in equipping, operating and 
maintaining playgrounds, playfields, gymna- 
siumis, public baths, swimming pools and in- 
door recreation centers, and may appropriate 
money therefor.” Section 4906 authorizes the 
issuance of bonds for acquiring lands and 
buildings, etc., for this purpose. 

If no other means are available, it is sug- 
gested that the matter be taken up with the 
ae commissioners to secure their coopera- 
ion. 

The Bureau of Health Education of the 
State Department of Public Instruction is pre- 
pared to give special help to counties which 
care to organize such a program. 


Standing broad jump 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL 


Library service should begin in the grades 
and be carried on in successive steps until 
the high school graduate leaves school with 
fixed library habits, so that he turns easily 
and readily to books for his fact material, his 
recreation and his inspiration. Library ser- 
vice is more needed in the grades than in the 
high schools. Many pupils drop out of school 
before they reach the seventh and eighth 
grades. Less than one-fourth of the pupils 
who enter the first grade graduate from 
high school. 

“Mastery of print is mastery of world 
knowledge.” To give pupils in the grades this 
“mastery of print” requires collections of 
books suited to the mental attainments of 
pupils. Certain books good for the third grade 
have no place in the fifth. Fitting the right 
book to the right child at the right time is a 
vital factor of library service in elementary 
schools. Just how shall this be done? 

There are three ways in which collections 
of books can be made available to the more 
than a million children attending elementary 
schools in our State: 

The schools in the larger communities 
with public libraries may enter a contract 
plan by which the public library shall supply 
collections of books to the schools, as is done 
* jai Allentown, Pottsville and Mun- 

all. 

2. Library rooms in the elementary schools 
may be established.on the same general plan 
as that for high schools, definite provision 
for a library room, a trained librarian, a col- 
lection of books scientifically selected, classified 
and cataloged, a definite annual appropria- 
tion and class-room instruction in the use of 
books. The library manual for elementary 
grades describes such libraries and urges their 
establishment. 

8. A system of classroom libraries owned 
and controlled ‘by the schools may be estab- 
lished. A number of communities have pur- 
chased the books listed by grades in the 
Library Manual for Elementary Schools. The 
books are issued at regular times to pupils for 
home reading. Some schools give credit for 
home reading. This plan of library service 
is advocated where the library room in the 
elementary school is not possible. 

Rural school libraries are generally recog- 
nized as essential, to give the children in the 
country an equal opportunity to enjoy the 
advantages that come from reading with chil- 
dren in larger communities. The method of 
providing these books presents a problem. A 
permanent collection in a one-teacher school 
having all grades of the elementary school 
represented is soon exhausted. An exchange 
of books with other schools in the neighbor- 
hood must be ‘devised. The following plan 
of District Rural libraries is recommended: 

A group of schools may combine to pur- 
chase several collections of 30 or 40 books each, 
one for each one-teacher school in the district, 
to be exchanged at regular intervals. List 
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of books for eight collections have been com- 
piled and may be had upon request to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Each list 
represents the various types of literature such 
as history, biography, travel, nature study, 
myths, folk lore and fiction. Each collection 
is selected to meet the needs of pupils in the 
first six grades. 

The Normal School libraries offer an excel- 
lent central agency for the management of 
these circulating libraries. This is egpecially 
true of those Normal Schools which use the 
rural schools as practice centers. Three of 
our Normal Schools are now supplying such 
service—Keystone, Clarion and Shippensburg. 
The Directors of Rural Training in other nor- 
mal schools urge similar service. 

The office of the county or district superin- 
tendent or of the supervising principal offers 
the most direct center for the regular distri- 
bution of library collections. The exchange 
of books can easily be made at the local insti- 
tute. Chester county thus provides rural 
schools with library books.—Adeline B. Zach- 
ert, Director of School Libraries, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS OF ART 


Special courses for teachers and supervisors 
of art will be offered in the following institu- 
tions in the summer of 1923: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology College of 
Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, July 2-August 10 

Edinboro State Normal School, Edinboro, 
June 18-August 17 

Indiana State Normal School, Indiana, June 
18-August 17 
ee State College, June 25-August 


The Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art, Broad and Pine Streets, Phila- 
delphia, July 2-August 3 
ee of Pennsylvania, July 2-August 


In addition, courses in art for grade teach- 
ers in the public schools will be offered at each 
of our thirteen Normal Schools, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Geneva College, Gettysburg College, 
Grove City College, Juniata College, Mary- 
wood college, Muhlenberg College, Susque- 
hanna University, Thiel College and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

‘The courses offered in these various insti- 
tutions will include the following: 


Blackboard Drawing, Elementary Design, 
Elementary Industrial Arts, Applied Design, 
Outdoor Sketching, Landscape Painting, Fig- 
ure Drawing, Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Theory and Practice of Teaching the 
Arts: a. Elementary Schools, b. Secondary 
Schools, History and Principles of Art Educa- 
tion, Metal Crafts, Pottery, History of Art, 
Art Appreciation. 
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The faculties in each of these institutions 
are composed of men and women of reputation 
and exceptionally high standing in the field of 
the Arts and Art Education. 

For detailed information relative to courses, 
write direct to the institution. 

There is need in the State for well trained 
teachers and supervisors of Art Education. 
Registration may be made with the Teacher 
Placement Service, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 





EMPLOYMENT OF QUALIFIED 
SCHOOL NURSES 

If effective work is to be performed and an 
adequate return made for the money invested, 
special preparation for the duties of school 
nursing is necessary. 

The nurse who elects school nursing should, 
in addition to her hospital training, secure 
some training or experience in school health 
supervision, which includes a knowledge of the 
underlying principles in public health. 

Pennsylvania now offers two such practical 
courses in this field, one at Pennsylvania 
School of Social and Health Work, Philadel- 
phia, which covers the entire field of public 
health nursing, and the other at State College, 
which is devoted entirely to school nursing 
problems. 

There is no necessity today for any superin- 
tendent to employ an inexperienced school 
nurse. Superintendents of schools contemplat- 
ing employing school nurses should bear these 
points in mind, and should satisfy themselves 
that this prerequisite has been met. 





PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Pre-professional examinations in high school 
subjects, and chemistry, physics and biology, 
of college grade will be held in Scranton, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg and Philadelphia, June 
5-6-7 and August 15-16-17. 


Students, planning professional study, who . 


are deficient in preliminary education, may re- 
move deficiencies by passing subjects in these 
examinations. 


A booklet giving the State Preliminary Re- 
quirements for admission to the various pro- 
fessions and information in regard to meeting 
these requirements may be secured from the 
Pre-professional Credentials Bureau, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER 
TRAINING COURSES IN GUIDANCE 
Twenty-six teacher training institutions of 

the State have appointed representatives to co- 

operate with the Teacher Bureau and the 

Committee on Guidance of the Department of 

Public Instruction. Courses to be given in- 

clude a general introductory course in guid- 

ance and special courses in occupations, tests 
and measurements. The program also in- 
cludes research work for graduate students 
who desire to specialize in this new field. 

These courses will be given in residence, ex- 

tension classes and in summer schools. 





MUSIC-WEEK 
Reports received at the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction from mayors and burgesses 
throughout the State indicate a lively interest 
in the second State-wide Music-Week to be held 
May 13-19. 


Communities are organizing on a basis that 
insures a permanent use of music. Public and 
private schools, colleges, normal schools and 
academies have prepared comprehensive pro- 
grams. Many districts will conduct Music 
Memory Contests. It looks as though the 
slogan, “Pennsylvania, a Singing State,” is to 
be a reality. 





SCRANTON BOARD SETS THE PACE 


April 9 the Board of Education of Scranton 
increased the salary of Superintendent Rhys 
Powell from $5,000 to $6,500 and voted $150 
toward the expenses of their delegate Thomas 
Francis to the N. E. A. Oakland-San Francisco 
Convention. 





Resolutions of the Department of 
Superintendence 


(Continued from page 422) 


the high ideals and the best traditions of 
America and whose recognition of the principle 
of obedience to establish law, shall guarantee 
the security and well-being of the Républic. 


7. We record our grateful appreciation of 
the exceptional hospitality of the people of the 
city of Cleveland; of the untiring efforts of 
the local committee and of the cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the public 
press. We especially thank the members of 
the board of education, the officers, teachers 
and children of the public schools and the 
presidents and faculties of Cleveland’s colleges 
and universities—all of whom have helped to 
make this convention one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Department. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PHYSICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE. By William D. 
Henderson, University of Michigan. 566 
pp. Lyons and Carnahan. 


By introducing the student to commonly 
occurring, familiar phenomena, the author 
challenges his attention and carries him into 
a discussion of underlying principles that holds 
his interest till he applies them practically. 
By means of diagrams and pictures, Dr. Hen- 
derson makes extensive use of visualization, 
thereby easily imparting clear understanding 
of complex physical laws. At the outset he 
gives the student the elements of the metric 
system and other systems. of weights and 
measures and thus equips him for the solution 
of practical problems. The text is elementary 
enough for any high school pupil yet compre- 
hensive enough to meet the most exacting 
college entrance requirements. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Ford and 
Ammerman. Second revision, 1923. 356 
pp. plus 28 pp. of tables. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.60. a 

In the introductory chapter of 37 pp. the stu- 
dent learns to use the ruler and compasses in 
drawing simple figures and gains general ideas 
in geometry by making practical applications. 

The first theorem appears on p. 42. Theorems 

of greatest importance are printed in bold- 

faced type, those of less importance, in italics. 

There is a nice balance between logical pro- 

cesses and application to real human needs. 

The 25-page introduction to solid geometry is 

particularly praiseworthy. 


SMITH’s ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS, WITH AN- 
SWERS. By Oliver S. Smith, LL.B., South- 
eastern High School, Detroit. 474 pp. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

The text is designed to make the student 
quick and accurate in handling figures. It 
introduces practical work at the start and 
makes practical problems the heart of the 
course. The problems are new and present 
accurately modern business conditions. A time 
standard in connection with most of the drills 
gives the student a reasonable standard of 
attainment. 


RaPip ARITHMETIC, By T. O’Conor Sloane, 
Ph.D., LL.D., 190 pp. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 8 Warren St., N. Y. $1.50. 

Quick and special methods in arithmetical 
calculations with a collection of puzzles and 
curiosities in numbers. A supplement to the 
ordinary textbook in arithmetic, giving an 
understanding of arithmetical operations and 
skill in rapid calculation. The author treats 
the multiplication table as a game of solitaire 
and mixes the useful with the lighter phases 
of the subject in a fascinating manner. 


THE AMERICAN Epucator, New Census Edi- 
tion, in eight volumes; Ellsworth D. 


Foster, LL.B., editor in chief. Ralph Dur- 
ham Company, Chicago. 
Some of the contributors: 


Philander P. 
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Claxton, Lotus D. Coffman, David Felmley, 
Edwin Earle Sparks, Woolbridge N. Ferris. 

A completely remodeled set of books, re- 
written from the original text and enlarged to 
meet post-war conditions. The language is 
direct and simple, technicalities of all sorts 
having been avoided, yet without the sacrifice 
of scientific accuracy. A system of cross- 
references and the complete index in the last 
volume make a vast fund of information easily 
accessible. The type is large and clear and is 
most suitable in a daily reference work. 
Multi-colored illustrations, new engraved col- 
ored maps, relief maps, colored half-tones, 
pen and ink portraits and 1800 other pictures 
embellish the volumes. 


A semi-annual loose leaf extension service 
gives new, live encyclopedic material and keeps 
the work right up-to-date. 


WHEN You WRITE A LETTER. By Thomas 
Arkle Clark, Dean and Professor of 
Rhetoric, University of Illinois. 165 pp. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

In a series of friendly talks Dean Clark 
discusses all kinds of letters, good form and 
its importance, appreciation of the unexpected 
and the social and business values of a good 
note or letter. 


TEXTBOOK ON PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Alta 
B. Hall and Alice Fleenor Sturgis. 263 
pp. The Macmillan Company. $1.20. 

A text for use in conjunction with public 
speaking and civics. It presents motions and 
rules in the order in which the student can 
best understand them. The book emphasizes 
and expounds the logical principles underlying 
the motions. This process so trains and de- 
velops the reasoning powers of the student, 
that he may deduce rules rather than be forced 
to memorize them. Each motion is considered 
under the following heads: statement of the 
question, discussion, rules and their reasons, 
and a chart showing all the rules applying 
to the motions explained in that chapter. 

Exercises link the study with oral English 

and with civics. 


A SHort History oF MODERN PEOPLES. By 
Willis Mason West, University of Minne- 
sota. 690 pp. Illustrated. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.50. 

The January, 1923 JOURNAL reviewed Pro- 
fessor West’s World Progress (q. v.) He has 
now published that work in two parts, each 
adapted to a half-year course. The first part, 
A Short History of Early Peoples, extends 


‘down to the sixteenth century. The second 


part, A Short History of Modern Peoples, 
begins with the Protestant Reformation and 
brings the story down to the present time. 
It gives a new emphasis to the history of 
Spanish America, as well as of China and 
Japan. A sixth of the text treats the World 
in 1914, the World War and the treaties and 
conditions since the War. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. Three Books, Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate and Advanced. By 
Lamont F. Hodge, Supt. of Schools, Yonk- 
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ers, N. Y., and Arthur Lee, Supt. of 
Schools, Clinton. Mo. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York. 

In the early grades, 3 and 4, the teacher 
may read the stories aloud, lead in the lan- 
guage games and sentence work and explain 
the technicalities. In the other grades the 
pupils may learn to direct themselves. The 
work in each book follows the interests of the 
children: their play, work, pets, homes, 
friends, books and nature study. Better Eng- 
lish Clubs, dramatization and class projects 
are special features. 


TEACHERS’ ‘MANUAL FOR THE SPELL-TO-WRITE 
SPELLING Books. By Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
Cleveland School of Education and Robert 
Philip Koehler, Central Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, Philadelphia. .424 pp. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. $1.00. 

The text gives principles for preventing 
and correcting faulty spelling, methods for 
teaching spelling in the several grades and 
helps for special difficulties. All words in any 
given lesson in the text are reproduced under 

a corresponding lesson number in the Manual. 

Upon the initial appearance of each word, its 

pronunciation and syllabication are given in 

the Manual. Special difficulties are indicated 
in boldface type. 


A CERTAIN RIicH MAN. By William Allen 
White. Edited for school use by Mildred 
B. Flagg. The Macmillan Company. 88c. 
A thrilling story of the Middle West from 
its pioneer days down through the troublous 
war time of the 60’s and the consequent days 
of mire and muck, to the dawn of a new era 
of self-sacrifice and brotherhood, at least the 
glimmerings of such. In the struggles we 
have the John Barclay of trade, those ground 
under by his inordinate desire for wealth and 
power and likewise those who, though broken- 
hearted, yet hope and serve. "To give a fuller 
appreciation of the period, notes and questions 
on the text and suggestions for themes, stories 
and debates are appended. This book became 
at once one of the best sellers of the day and 
has remained popular. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF BOOKKEEPING. By 
Karl F. McMurry, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 151 pp. Ginn and Company. 64c. 

This Manual for teachers of bookkeeping 
in the high school combines class instruction 
and supervised laboratory work. The teacher 
may find material covering a topic and then 
work out suggestions received as to aims and 
method of presentation, adapting same to his 
individual classes. The Manual is intended to 
be especially helpful to those who use Miner 
and Elwell’s “Principles of Bookkeeping.” 


MopERN AMERICAN SPEECHES. Edited with 
Notes and Introductions by Lester W. 
Boardman, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
7 182 pp. Longmans, Green and Co. 

Cc. 


From the Declaration of Independence to 
the Conference on Limitation on Armament, 
the central idea of the great speeches of Amer- 
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ican statesmen is democracy—equality of op- 
portunity, justice to all, belief in right rather 
than might. The author has selected speeches 
that show this unity and development of na- 
tional ideals. Reading such documents as 
those by Carl Schurz, Henry W. Grady, John 
Hay, Elihu Root, Woodrow Wilson, Charles 
Evans Hughes and Nicholas Murray Butler 
cannot help giving a better understanding of 
our world-wide power and obligations. 


Asta, New Geographical Reader. Revised. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. Illustrated. 479 
pp. American Book Company. 

Written in the same style and form—that 
of a personally cenducted tour—as his book 
“North America” reviewed in January, 1923 
JOURNAL (q. v.). The text gives a live, work- 
ing knowledge of the various countries and 
their relations to our United States. By such 
supplementary reading pupils become inter- 
ested in the large world-family, of which they 
are a part, and sense their obligation to strive 
for the peace and betterment of all mankind. 
Questions and topics at the end of the chapters 
help direct the study. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Shailer 
Mathews, University of Chicago. Revised 
and Enlarged. 466 pp. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 

Living in a period that resembles the times 
that followed as well as preceded the French 
Revolution, we of today may see it in its true 
perspective. Professor Mathews makes plain 
the conditions that were outgrown, the origin 
and growth of the Revolutionary ‘spirit, its 
extension into Europe and the reaction. He 
draws interesting comparison of the forces in 
Russia today with those of France, as a coun- 
try lacking the necessary political experiences, 
undergoing a cycle of impractical idealism, 
disorders, impossible economic experiments 
and mass-terrorism. In nations where eco- 
nomic privileges, civil rights, liberty of thought 
and constitutional law have so long been 
crushed and demo¢racy refused, we see today 
the horrors of a revolution even greater than 
those of France. The author’s interpretation 
of this period of French history throws new 
light upon events of the present. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. With Experimental and 
Project Studies. By Garfield A. Bowden, 
University School, Cincinnati, O. Illus- 
trated. 634 pp. P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.68. 

The theme is continuous throughout the 
book and deals with problems occurring in 
the home and community life of the pupils. 
The text is divided into three parts: man’s 
adjustment of nature’s forces and materials 
to the comforts of life; conditions necessary 
for life and growth; improving the conditions 
of human life and growth. First in each 
chapter is a study of several exercises before 
the main theme to create interest, appreciation 
and power of study. Thus fundamental truths 
may be discovered while working out these 
preliminary exercises. The chapters close with 
series of projects, as self-activities. 
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A Son oF THE MippLE Borper. By Hamlin 
Garland. Edited for School Use by E. H. 
Kemper McComb, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis. Illus- 
trations by Alice Barber Stephens. The 
Macmillan Company. 98c. 


A true sketch of the boyhood and life of the 
author, culminating in his choice of a literary 
career. The characters are all his relatives 
and friends, described as he remembers them. 
The migrating fortunes of the Garlands, as 
the father sought new homesteads in Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and the Dakotas, the struggles for 
subsistence, each year with the hope that the 
next season would give them a better start, 
are depicted realistically. Garland mentions 
the duties devolving upon him as a lad, often 
very strenuous for his years, but recalls like- 
wise his delight with the prairies,—their 
blooms, birds and beasts. His aspirations for 
an education eventually led him east where 
influences urged him on to success. 


APPLIED ENGLISH, First, Second and Third 
Books. By Charles S. Chapin and Cor- 
nelia MacMullan Arnold, State Normal 
School, Montclair, N. J. American Book 
Company. 

“Applied English” makes constant applica- 
tion of the principles taught to the needs of 
daily life. Added to the common experiences 
of the pupils are situations to inculcate social 
efficiency, ethical character and good citizen- 
ship. The books feature story telling and oral 
work, with self and class criticism, memory 
selections, dictation, pronunciation drills, 
games for correct usage, letters, dramatiza- 
tion, points to remember in grammar and cor- 
relation with other subjects. They also con- 
tain a selected list of books for home reading. 


TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Oscar L. 
McMurray, Chicago Normal College, 
George W. Eggers, Director Denver Art 
Museum and Charles A. McMurray, 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 857 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Problems of design and construction devel- 
oped and carried to completion for actual ele- 
mentary school conditions. The text elabor- 
ates two phases of construction: woodwork 
and bookmaking. The former offers a variety 
of work for the hands, supplemented by ma- 
chines. The latter, a relatively new and 
profitable activity, well adapted to the grades, 
requires but little shop equipment. For the 
teacher, an illustration by means of line cuts 
with explanations accompanies each problem. 
Thus each project is a complete and tangible 
unit, bringing out not only the union between 
art and construction but also between theory 
and practice. 


THE SHorT Story. By W. Patterson Atkin- 
son, formerly Vice Principal Lincoln High 
School, Jersey City. 317 pp. Allyn and 
Bacon. 80c. 

The author tried out the stories with his 
first year high school pupils, studying their dif- 
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ficulties, standards of reading and tastes. His 
introduction treats the development and forms 
of the short story and gives a four-page repre- 
sentative list. For this text he has chosen 
selections from Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Bret 
Harte, Stevenson, Kipling, Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Bunner and O’Henry. Biography 
and notes for each writer. 


History OF Our CountTRY. For Higher Grades. 
By Reuben Post Halleck, Author of “His- 
tory of American Literature.” 534 pp. 
American Book Company. 

The author states as his aim the presenta- 
tion of the main facts in American History in 
a simple, direct and living way, just as if they 
had recently happened. In an interesting and 
convincing manner he sets forth American 
ideals and the facts necessary for all youth to 
know in order to become Americans. He 
stresses the life, progress and industries of 
the people, their new social aims and their 
patriotic duties. The introduction of facsim- 
iles from the early newspapers, contemporary 
pictures and the work of modern artists help 
interpret the narrative. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a summary of its points, a list of 
activities for the pupils and references for 
both pupils and teachers. 


EL CoNnDE LUCANOR. By Juan Manuel. Edited 
by Medora Loomis Ray and Ruth A. Bah- 
ret, Washington Irving High School, New 
York. 195 pp. Illustrated. Allyn and 
Bacon. 80c. 

Twelve short tales for first year college or 
second year high school. Direct method exer- 
cises based on the text, idioms for review, 
and dramatization of some of the _ stories. 
Juan Manuel was one of the first and best of 
Spanish prose writers, whose style is simple, 
direct and personal. Critics rank El Conde 
Lucanor with LaFontaine’s Fables and the 
Arabian Nights, in its powerful appeal to hu- 
manity of whatever age or condition. 


THE THREE OF Sotu. Around the Year in 
Northern Italy. By Carol Della Chiesa. 
In Children of the World Series. 179 pp. 
Illustrated. World Book Company. $1.00. 
The story centers around three children, 
whose experiences furnish opportunities for de- 
scription of the customs, traditions, peasant 
life and geographical aspects of the country. 
The author, a native of Italy, gives first hand 
information of the scenes of her childhood. 
The illustrator, equipped with a copy of the 
manuscript, made a trip to Italy, to complete 
the drawings. Excellent supplementary read- 
ing for children 12-15 years of age. 


THIRD READER OF THE SILENT READERS. By 
William D. Lewis and Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, State Department of Public In- 
struction. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia: 72c. 

Books Four to Eight inclusive reviewed in 
November, 1921 JOURNAL (q. v.) To supple- 
ment the common practice of reading lessons 
aloud. Directions, questions and exercises to 
bring out the purpose precede and follow each 
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It is Wearing Quality 
Not Price 


that determines the value of a 


Book Cover 





HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS combine 
High Quality and Low 
Cost because of our 
enormous volume of 
business. 








Take your choice of three qualities of 
material made up in the same design. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Save books from Wear, Weather and Waste 
It’s Book Protection you need—Holden Covers give it 


The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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selection. Illustrations in color, many of them 
a full page, form an attractive part of the 
text. 


BIoLocy ofr HOME AND COMMUNITY. By Gilbert 
H. Trafton, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn. 614 pp. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.68. 

For early high school work. The text treats 
the relation of plant and animal life to man’s 
welfare. It introduces the student to the sim- 
pler classifications of plants and animals and 
discusses such problems as evolution, heredi- 
ty, reproduction and the systematic relations 
of plants and animals to each other. To fur- 
ther home study and class discussion a state- 
ment of the main problem heads each chapter, 
while lists of references and topics for reports 
come at the end of each chapter. The text 
contains five types of exercises: laboratory, 
demonstration, field, class and home projects; 
the first three for regular class work; the class 
project, a common problem; and the home 
project, an individual choice. Notebook records 
and drawings suggested. 


THE PRACTICE OF ORGANIZED PLAY. By Wilbur 
P. Bowen, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. and Elmer D. Mitchell, University 
of Michigan. 218 pp. [Illustrated with 
charts and diagrams. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 

For normal schools and colleges, for ath- 
letic coaches who must supervise a whole sys- 
tem or for the recreation teacher who needs 
to explain rules, instruct in coaching or pro- 
mote leagues in baseball, soccer, etc. The text 
groups play activities together, yet preserves 
the idea of progression. In team games it 
traces the development through the individual- 
istic and mildly cooperative stages. Among 
its main features are plays of simple imitation, 
story and rhythm, individual and group con- 
tests, team games, and play for special occa- 
sions. Reference books. Bibliography. Ad- 
ministration Rules and Regulations of De- 
partment of Recreation, Detroit. 


BRIEF DRAWING. By Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. 
214 pp. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60. 

Part I discusses the systematic gathering 
and classifying of material; Part II, the audi- 
ence, method of finding the issues, reasoning 
and evidence; Part III, the application of the 
principles of argument to the Brief. While 
the text is designed for the classroom, it 
should be helpful to practicing lawyers who 
may have missed this specific training. 


CHIP CARVING. By Harris W. Moore, Super- 
visor Manual Training, Watertown, Mass. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 85c. 

Gives full size units of primitive designs 
with their adaptations to modern design; also 
full size designs for nineteen articles, such as 
glove box, pin tray and paper knife; informa- 
tion on tools and methods and directions for 
carving each article. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN. By Perley 


Place, Syracuse University. 
American Book Company. 


Oakland 
568 pp. 
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To bridge the gap between first year Latin 
and Caesar, this text gives six lessons in 
syntax and an easy and interesting Latin 
story. It then presents drills on inflections, 
vocabulary and syntax, including indirect dis- 
course, in preparation for a chapter in Caesar, 
followed by Latin composition. A complete 
survey of Caesar’s Gallic War is presented, 
the significant portions for translation, with 
English summaries and translations of inter- 
vening passages. Notes and questions. The 
Introduction interprets the eventful nine years 
of the war as important in the development 
of the races now inhabiting England, Germany 
and France. 


BLossomMED Hours. By Edward Howard 
Griggs. Orchard Hill Press, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y 

The most personal, the most intimate of Dr. 

Grigg’s works, a series of comments, wise, 

witty, penetrating and sympathetic upon the 

world of men and women, of art and of letters. 

Interspersed throughout the volume are a 

series of original poems, some as strong as the 
monologues of Browning, some as tender as 
Keats. Then there are thumb-nail sketches 
of the great artists of Italy, glimpses of the 
significance of Shakespeare and contrasts be- 
tween Bernard Shaw and Socrates or between 
Oscar Wilde and Ruskin. Perhaps the most 
unique of the contributions are the “Beads 
from the Rosary of Life,” of which the follow- 
ing is typical: “Take pearls of Love and 
string them on a thread of Wisdom and you 
have the Rosary of Life, to which every prayer 
is a human tear.”—George W. Gerwig. 


RECORDS OF SPECIAL VALUE IN 
Music APPRECIATION. 
Development of music appreciation in the 
public schools is largely due to the talking- 
machine and its records. This development 


TEACHING 


-has created a demand for recordings of music 


of the symphonic type. A new series of orches- 
tral records under the direction of renowned 
conductors has recently been issued by the 
Victor Company. These issues include Bee- 
thoven’s “Seventh Symphony in A Major,” 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose” suite and Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger Overture”—all under the baton 
of Albert Coates. 

Under the direction of Percy Pitt, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra presents two numbers from 
Wagner’s Niebelungen dramas: “Forest Mur- 
murs,” the scene where Siegfried, the woodland 
youth, half human, half pagan divinity, be- 
comes conscious of nature and perhaps of his 
place in the scheme of it; the “Rhine Journey,” 
the recapitulation of the story in the mind of 
Siegfried, the “leading motives,” recalling the 
events which led through the play of all-too- 
human greeds and passions to the downfall of 
the Norse gods. Many, books of analysis have 
been written; here is some of the music. 

Directed by Sir Landon Ronald, the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra plays the “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” of Dukas, based on Goethe’s story, 
a symphony poem, artistically conceived and 
played in joyous fashion. 
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Spring Revel, Public Schools, Decatur, Illinois 


Your school can duplicate these scenes 
with the 


Victrola 


A faithful and tireless accompanist for your 


Festivals Pageants Fétes Field Days 


The Victrola is ever ready with correct, vigorous music for 


‘Folk Dancing Games _ Drills Calisthenics 


Interpretative Dancing 


For full information consult any dealer in Victor products, or write 







Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 








May Day Festival, Bloomsburg State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
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Two letters that tell every- 
thing! 


And Pennsylvania Public 

. Schools have placed their em- 

phatic O.K.—on DIXON. 
SCHOOL PENCILS. 


But DIXON means more than 
PENCILS; it means CRAYONS, it 
means ERASERS, specially design- 
ed for School use. 






Why not have a full line of samples at hand 
when making up your requisition? Yours, with- 
out charge, for the asking. 


Teachers, Principals and Superin- 
tendents and School Board members 
are entitled to samples on request 


JOSEPH DIXON ‘CRUCIBLE .CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Philadelphia Office: 801 Finance Building 


Western Pennsylvania Representative ‘Eastern: C. M. Harding 
W. C. Weaver, 1443 Pennsylvania Ave., N. S. Pittsburgh 81 Center St., Canton 
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SIGN AWAY YOUR FEARS TO THE E. B. A. 





The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


Accepts into membership Teachers Only and protects their most valuable 
asset—the time spent in the school room. It pays for ALL Diseases common 
‘to both sexes. It is conducted by school men of high repute, and is endorsed 
by leading educators everywhere. 


BENEFITS 





FOR SICKNESS 

$5.00 for the first week, $12.50 per 
week thereafter, maximum $317.50 for 
any one illness. If death occur, 
$100.00 additional, making a total of 
$417.50. 

Liberal benefits for partial disability 
from illness, for quarantine and old 


‘FOR ACCIDENT 


$12.50 per week for total disability, 
maximum $325. Partial disability 
$5.00 per week not to exceed thirteen 
weeks. Loss of one hand, foot, or eye, 
$150. Loss of both hands, feet or eyes, 
$250. Permanent Total Disability, 
$250. Accidental Death, $250. 





age also provided without extra cost. 


TOTAL BENEFITS PAID, Nearly $200,000.00 ASSETS, Over $70,000.00 
THE COST, $12.00 Per Year 


READ THIS LETTER FROM A VERY PROMINENT MEMBER OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


I feel that as a mark of confidence in The Educators Beneficial Association I 
must tell you of the fact that at last I have found a protective organization that 
really PROTECTS and a beneficial association that really BENEFITS. After having 
been a member of two SUPPOSEDLY teach 1 organizations that have 
been found unsatisfactory, it is a real comfort to at last know that I am a member 
of one that does just what it promises. 

My first experience was with an organization that promised $25.00 per month 
in case of serious illness and when the day of need came, it capitulated for $16.50 
for two months. The second promfsed equally fair treatment but was even more 
unsatisfactory than the first. 

I think if teachers generally knew just how fairly you deal with them in case 
of illness or accident, not one of them would hesitate about joini your A 




















Why not let us tell you the whole story? We will gladly send you full 
information. Our booklets of claims paid and unsolicited testimonials make 
very interesting reading. A letter from you will put you under no obligations. 
Write today. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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and in Nature Study 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 


BOVE, reduced in size, are the first plants in man’s life and thus furnishes 
two pages of a ten-page survey of the guiding motive for study which is 
Plant Life. With absorbing interest the further developed in the article. 
organization of the Vegetable Kingdom These ten pages were prepared at a 
and the vital processes of plants cost of more than a thousand 
are explained in a fashion that Com p lete dollars; they were planned and 
needs no interpretation. ° written by men who are de- 
article wnt y 0 
The ten pages are studded voting their lives to education; 
withtwenty photo-engravings, FREE they constitute one of the most 
illustrating such phenomena valuable lessons in Nature 
as osmosis, the tropisms, root structure, Study that is to be found anywhere. 
parts of a plant, etc. There is an illus- And Plant Life is only one of thousands 
tration for every idea that needs a pic- of school subjects in Compton’s Pic- 
ture; and in every picture there is an tured Encyclopedia with which you can 
idea the full significance of which is enrich your teaching. 
clearly developed in the explanation | Wewill send you this complete article, 
below it. This is practical Visual FREE. If you prefer a different article, 
Education which the teacher can actu- namethesubject, andthe material willbe 
ally use. mailed to you, free, without obligation. 
Plant Life is prefaced with a specially Write to F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
written motivated paragraph which ex- 58 East Washington St., Chicago 
poses the fundamental importance of Please address, Department 405 
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FREE 


TO 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 
ONE SET 


MAXSON’S SELF-KEYED 
DRILL CARDS 


THERE ARE THIRTEEN SETS IN THE SERIES 


Set No. 1. Plus Addition (3rd Grade) Set No. 8. Twenty-Figure 5-Col. 

Set No. 2. Subtraction (3rd Grade) Addition (8th rn: 

Set No. 3. One Place Multiplication (3rd Set No: 9. — Multiplication (4th 
Grade) . en 

Set No. 4. Short Division (3rd and 4th Set No. 10. Three Place Multiplication 
Grades) (5th Grade) 

Set No. 5. Eleven-Figure 5-Col. Addition Set No. 11. Three Place Long Division 
(6th and 7th Grades) (5th and 6th Grades) 

Set No. 6..Two Place Long Division Set No. 12. Mixed Number Multiplica- 
(4th Grade) tion (5th and 6th Grades) 

Set No. 7. Four Place Long Division Set No. 13. Five Figure Plus Addition 
(7th and 8th Grades) (4th and 5th Grades) 


PRICE, 60c. PER SET POSTPAID 


Select the set you wish and use the coupon below. 
No set sent free unless ordered on this coupon. 
Additional sets, 60c. per set postpaid. 

This offer is good only during May, 1923. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


380 JELLIFF AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. Introductory Coupon—One Set Only 
380 Jelliff Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Send me free postpaid Set No. ........ Maxson’s Self-Keyed 


Drill Cards as offered in the May issue of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 


ee meee meee eee ee eee ee eeeeeeeseseeeeseeevne es CLAUS. cere eee eer eaneeeseeeeesees 
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THE 
VACATION 
YOU 
SEEK 


GOLF AND TENNIS 





Many teachers sojourn with us a month or two each year and learn 
how to build health and maintain efficiency. 


THEY LEARN THE LAWS OF HEALTH 


This enables them to develop poise, strengthen nerves, increase vital- 
ity and become comfortable in mind and body. There Is Health Enough For All. 


Write DR. CRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL, York, Pa. 




















will be here in a few weeks. 
tion Blanks or Paper. 
requirement among the 
lent. 


PY 


ROBERTS & MECK 


Final Examinations 


NOW is the time to order your Examina- 
There is either a paper or a blank to meet every 


SPECIAL 
LINES 


Send a card today for samples and prices. 





and the qualities are excel- 


Harrisburg, Pa. 














ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Will open June 11, 1923 
Write for circular describing our Summer School, and Normal Course for penmanship teachers 
and supervisors, leading up to a Four Year Special Penmanship Teachers’ Certificate. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP - “ ° 


Columbus, Ohio 








Arthur DeGreef, the distinguished Belgian 
pianist, is heard with the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra in the “Hungarian Fantasie” of 
Liszt, the “A Minor Concerto” of Grieg, most 
lyrical perhaps of its time, and the “G Minor 
Concerto” of Saint-Saens, delicate, fantistic 
and brilliant. DeGreef exhibits a great range 
of tone and clear-cut interpretations. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cational Sociology was organized Feb. 27 at 
the Cleveland convention with the following 
officers: W. R. Smith, University of Kansas, 
president; C. C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, secretary-treasurer; executive com- 
mittee: David Snedden, Ross Finney and E. 
George Payne. Send membership fee of $1.00 
to the secretary-treasurer, Delaware, Ohio. 


ApDA LOUISE CoMSTOCK, dean of Smith Col- 
lege, will become president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege in June, succeeding L. B. R. Briggs, who 
resigned last fall after twenty years of service 
as both head of Radcliffe and dean of the Har- 
vard faculty of arts and sciences. Miss Com- 
stock, since 1921, has been president of the 
American Association of University Women. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL, dean of the 
college of education, State University of Iowa, 


began his duties May 1 as associate director of 
the International Institute, Teachers College, 
New York City. The International Institute, 
recently endowed with $1,000,000 by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to be used over a period of 
ten years, is organized for the study of educa- 
tional problems in foreign lands and for train- 
ing foreign students at Teachers College. Paul 
Monroe is director of the International Insti- 
tute. 


PRESIDENT HARDING has appointed Judge 
Horace Mann Towner of Iowa Governor of 
Porto Rico. Judge Towner is one of the spon- 
sors of the Towner-Sterling Education Bill. 


Mayor Moors, Philadelphia, designated the 
week of March 18 as Conwell Week in honor 
of Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder and presi- 
dent of Temple University. Doctor Conwell 
celebrated his eightieth birthday anniversary 
on -February 15. A committee of seventy 
prominent citizens collected funds to erect a 
building at Temple University to be known as 
Conwell Hall. _ Doctor Conwell was recently 
awarded the 1923 prize of $10,000 given an- 
nually by Edward W. Bok to the citizen of 
Philadelphia judged by a committee to have 
done the most useful public service during the 
year. 


THE Greenfield elementary school, Pitts- 
burgh, was dedicated March 22 by Dr. William 
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BOLENIUS PRIMARY READERS 


A course presenting best modern 
ideas, with aid of Manuals. 


BOLENIUS INTERMEDIATE 
READERS 
Definite training in Oral and Silent 
Reading, with Manual. 
RIVERSIDE READERS 


A supplementary series for grades 
offering the best classic and modern 
literature. 


16 E. 40th Street “ 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN BOOKS 


The Riverside Textbooks in Education in 
Classroom Practice 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF THE BEST READING FOR GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


HOUGHTON nein COMPANY 






HOYT-PEET: EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETICS 


Modern method and organization. 

Diagnostic, Speed and Accuracy, and 

Progress Score tests. 
TAPPAN-KENDALL HISTORIES 

“You can understand what you read 

in the book.”—A Penna. Pupil. 
WOODS HUTCHINSON: HYGIENE 
SERIES 

Health by training to do. 


- NEW YORK 











M. Davidson in an address on The Platoon 
School. The site comprises 9.32 acres, the 
cost of the lot was $24,950.23; of the building, 
$659,067.95; of equipment, $39,260.39. It con- 
tains 12 class rooms, 1 kindergarten suite, 1 
drafting room, 1 bench room, 1 application 
room, 1 library, 1 lecture room, 2 nature study 
rooms, 1 music room, 1 domestic science suite, 
1 sewing room suite, 2 art rooms, 1 doctor’s 
office, 1 dentist’s office, 1 teachers’ room, 1 book 
storage, 1 genera! office suite, 1 boys’ play- 
room (voting room), 1 girls’ playroom 
(voting room), 1 receiving room, 1 storage 
room, 1 swimming pool (dressing rooms), 1 
auditorium (seats 686), 1 stage gymnasium. 
There are two playgrounds, each 150 x 150 
feet, approximately. Everything is designed 
and equipped in line with the most modern 
practice for instructing the child and preserv- 
ing its health. 


THE New York Central Lines, Charles E. 
Hill, General Safety Agent, Grand Central 
Terminal, N. Y., are spreading ideals of safety 
by thousands of school children. In a letter to 
school superintendents, Mr. Hill states that 
76,000 people are killed and 2,000,000 injured 
annually in the United States through acci- 
dents. About 25% of these are’children under 
15 years of age. 


PRESIDENT HARDING will pay $17,990 tax on 
his $75,000 salary. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, alma mater of 
Christy Mathewson, greatest baseball pitcher 





of all time, has notified him that his son, 
Christy, Jr., may matriculate there next fall. 


CONNECTICUT and Massachusetts as well as 
Pennsylvania face the necessity of creating a 
state university. 


FINLAND will pay her war debt of $9,294,362 
to the United States. This debt represents a 
$3 per capita charge on the population of this 
little Republic. 


THE 67th Congress received, during its two- 
year period, 14,475 bills. Committees reported 
out 1,763. Of these 931 were enacted into law, 
the highest number of any Congress since the 
59th. The 68th Congress, elected last Novem- 
ber, will not convene until next December un- 
less something occurs which President Harding 
does not foresee to make a special session 
necessary. It became our legal congress March 
4 and the salaries of Congressmen, ‘$7,500 a 
year, began at that time. 


PAUL F. SIMPSON, a graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded the LeBrun Traveling Scholarship 
for 1923. Graduate students and architects 
from all parts of the country entered the com- 
petition for this coveted national prize. It 
carries a cash allowance of $1,400 for six 
months travel abroad and is awarded under 
the direction of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. Otto M. 
Olsen of Duluth, Minn., a graduate of 1922, 
won the John Stewardson Traveling Scholar- 




























The illustration shows The 
American Tubular Steel 
Combination Desk—a desk of 
standard design developed to 
the highest point of efficiency. 
More than a million in satis- 
factory use. 






A Type of Seating for Every 
Classroom Requirement. 


Complete Catalog on request. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE 


402 Bessemer Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
General Offices, 1039 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


May, 


‘ DISTRIBUTORS FOR EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


N. Snellenburg & Company 
Market, 11th to 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 


































ship, which is limited to competitors from 
Pennsylvania. 


TEACHERS of civics, geography, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts and those in continua- 
tion, technical, elementary, junior high schools 
or senior high schools may obtain a wealth of 
material in quantities for class work by ad- 
dressing Samuel S. Wyer, Associate in Mineral 
Technology, Smithsonian Institution, Hartman 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. Write him for the 
pink folder describing free material. 


Kappa DELTA PI, contrary to our announce- 
ment, p. 328, March JOURNAL, enrolls not only 
undergraduates of senior college grade but 
also graduates and faculty members and is 
open to women as well as men. It is in the 
latter characteristic that it differs from Phi 
Delta Kappa. Dr. William C. Bagley is presi- 
dent of the Grand Council of Kappa Delta Pi. 


IN order to assist pupils who are deficient 
in their work, Principal H. E. Winner, South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, issued a letter 
to parents requesting their cooperation in al- 
lowing their children to remain at school from 
three until four o’clock on certain days for 
additional help in their work. 


RODNEY BRACE, principal of the Schwab In- 
dustrial School, Homestead, has resigned to 
accept an appointment in Canonsburg by 
Bishop Mann where he may continue his 
studies as a clergyman. 


In transmitting the report of the State 


Council of Education on State support to the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania State College to 
Chairman W. Clyde Harrer, House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Governor Pinchot stated, “I 
am convinced that the amounts recommended 
for the several institutions may properly be 
appropriated and if they are so appropriated 
and such additional funds are provided, I shall 
be glad to approve them.” The appropriations 
recommended are: 

University of Pennsylvania... .$1,641,312 

University of Pittsburgh...... 1,200,960 

Pennsylvania State College.... 2,993,914 


Total Appropriations ....... $5,836,186 
Amount appropriated for bi- 

ennium 1921-23 .......... 4,511,000 

BROTOHEO ~.cccincciee cece Ceod $1,325,186 


In addition, the committee recommends the 
same appropriation for Temple University as 
was given in 1921, viz., $270,000. 


H. L. MIuiter, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Principal of the High School of the 
University of Wisconsin, gave three talks at 
an Educational Conference held March 16 and 
17 at the Bloomsburg State Normal School: 
“Education for Mastery Through Creative 
Thinking,” “Training Teachers Through Par- 
ticipation,” “The Junior High School and the 
Broader Curriculum.” Discussion and a rapid 

. fire of questions followéd the presentation of 
the topics. 
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The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 












$32.50. 


out this little Aristocrat. 


ERASER CLEANER 





We are sure you will agree with us that every 
Successful and Modern School will not be with- 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. CHICAGO 














Manufactured by 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
ILLINOIS 











THE students of the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School began the publication of 
a weekly paper, The Campus Reflector on Feb. 
2, the beginning of the second semester. If 
this is not the first weekly paper published by 
our State Normal Schools, which is? 


Supt. FRED W. DIEHL, Montour County, as- 
signed to himself the winter’s task of organiz- 
ing Home and School Leagues with his 42 
rural schools as centers. On March 26, he per- 
fected the organization of the 27th league at 
the Kaseville school. The purpose of the Home 
and School League is to secure closer coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. 


A LARGE residence hall for women students 
to cost approximately $250,000, will be erected 
next year by the Pennsylvania State Grange 
on the campus of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Immediate steps are to be taken that 
will allow every one of the more than a thou- 
sand Grange organizations of the state to 
participate’in this movement which has been 
decided upon by a special committee appointed 
at the last Grange convention at Williamsport. 
There are over 100,000 Grangers in the state 
and it is hoped to have the entire fund in hand 
by April, 1924, so that construction on the 
Grange Memorial can be started at that time. 
The first Grange contribution to the Pennsyl- 
vania State College emergency building fund 
has come from the Pomona Grange of Tioga 
county, and is for $1,000, one of the largest 
Grange gifts yet made to the college. 


In 1880 out of every 1,000 Negroes of ten 
years of age and over, 700 were illiterate. In 
1920 this 700 had been reduced to 229. 


In Folkestone, England, three men were 
fined, under a local by-law, for slaughtering 
a pig in the presence of another live one. Much 
has been written about the effect upon animals 
of witnessing the slaughter of their fellows. 
This is the first penalty for a deed of this sort 
of which we have knowledge.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL of Harvard wrote to Ros- 
coe Conkling Bruce, a Negro graduate of Har- 
vard, informing him that his son could not be 
admitted to the freshman dormitories. The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin opposed this ruling. 

Princeton and Yale deserve to precede Har- 
vard on the black list. The three college songs 
might be changed as follows: 

“Harvard’s fair sons to her jubilee, throng.” 

“While the Tiger stands defender of the 
orange not the black.” 

“For God, for Country and the pale.”—The 
Arbitrator. 


Two proposed aircraft carriers, estimated 
to cost $26,000,000 each, would require an 
amount of money sufficient to provide an in- 
crease of $800 per year for five years in the 
salaries of 13,000 school teachers.—Will Irwin 
in The Next War. 


In the Educational Digest for November, 
1922, in an article on “Criticism of Educa- 
tion,” Richard Engstrom, a Boston business 
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INTERESTING BASKETRY CATALOG ON REQUEST 


J. LL. HAMMETT COMPANY 


380 JELLIFF AVENUE 
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man, says: “The trouble with public schools 
is that pedagogic professors, who have never 
come in direct contact with our industries, 
commerce or political life make up the cir- 
riculum.” He says that consequently we try 
to teach the ornaments and the playthings of 
life rather than the practical rudiments of 
technical and business training which make 
for production and that the present unrest is 
due, in a great measure, to the over-supply of 
intellectual workers and the deficiency in pro- 
ducers, which state of affairs can be traced 
back more or less to our educational institu- 
tions. 

A test of the truthfulness of this statement 
as it applies to the faculty of our own high 
school has been made. From the following 
list of occupations in which they have been 
engaged it is obvious that our teachers, at 
least, have not been lacking in contact with 
many conditions of business life. 

Farmer, 14; salesman, 15; office clerk, 21; 
housekeeper, 9; sailor and soldier, 8; social 
worker, 9; camp counselor, 5; professional ball 
player, 3; nurse, 4; librarian, 5; chemist, 3; 
music teacher or player, 5; florist, 2; drama- 
tist, 2; artist, 4; messenger or newspaper boy, 
3; manager of lunch room, 2; dressmaker, 2; 
mechanic, machinist, etc., 9; governess, 1; re- 
porter, 1; dietitian, 1; special sheriff, 1; life 
guard, 1; janitor, 1; candy manufacturer, i 
oe. & C. A. secretary, 1; chef, 1—Marion 
Pratt, ’23, West Chester. 


APPLICATIONS for the five annual competitive 


scholarships awarded by Swarthmore college 
in connection with the honors courses, are now 
being received by Dean Raymond Walters 
from young men all over the country. Each 
scholarship is tenable for four consecutive 
years and carries a stipend of $500 a year. 
In addition to scholastic ability, the qualifica- 
tions for receiving one of these awards include 
force of character, leadership and physical 
vigor, as required for the Rhodes scholarships 
at Oxford, after which the Swarthmore open 
scholarships are patterned. This is the second 
year for these scholarships, which are at pres- 
ent held by five young men from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Iowa and Nevada. 


THE board of education of New York City 
has awarded contracts for the construction of 
the new George Washington high school. This 
building, seating’ 3,741 pupils and costing 
$3,315,000, will be one of the largest in the 
country. It will contain every modern con- 
venience and improvement, including two 
swimming pools, two gymnasiums, handball 
rooms, printing room and cafeteria. The au- 
ditorium will seat 1,222 on the ground floor 
and 340 in the gallery. 


READING plans a second junior high school 
of 40 rooms with auditorium, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, cafeteria and open-air school. 
The estimated cost is between $600,000 and 
$700,000. 


ROOSEVELT SCHOOL is the name of Altoona’s 
new $1,000,000 Junior High. 
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the development of unusual skill. 


orders until you have seen the new book. 


A New Development in the 
Teaching ot Typewriting 


The ‘New Rational Typewriting”’ 
vanced thought in the teaching of typewriting since the appearance, 
of the touch theory as exemplified in the first edition of Rational. 

The new book is not a ‘‘Revision.”’ 
cover, in thought, in treatment, and in power to accomplish. 

The underlying idea in the new book is simplicity of treatment with the definite 
objective i in view of developing maximum typing power. 
exercises of the old type of typing tests have been eliminated and positive factors intro- 
duced that greatly reduce the learning time and increase facility. Every line in the New 


Rational contributes to the student’s practical education. Mechanical imitative processes 
are replaced by constructive problems that hold attention, increase interest, and energize 


Ready for delivery July 15. Advance copies may be obtained earlier. Hold your 


represents the most ad- 


It is new from cover to 


The useless and meaningless 





New York 





KoppeL, Beaver County, plans a new $75,000 
building; and Harrisville, Butler County, a 
$40,000 grade building. 


S. L. HANAWALT, who served as Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Mifflin County for eight 
years and as a teacher for twenty-five, died on 
April 3. 


PRINCETON Commencement plans include the 
planting of trees in honor of John Paul Jones; 
Commodores Stockton and Bainbridge, Prince- 
ton heroes in the 1812 and Mexican wars; Ad- 
mirals Farragut and Dewey. 


On March 20, the Thaddeus Stevens Indus- 
trial School graduated a class of 13, made up 
ef bricklayers, electricians, machinists and 
pattern makers, every one of whom had a 
position before receiving his diploma. 


IN the essay contest conducted by the Bucks 
County Chamber of Commerce the winners 
were: High School: Margaret Walter, Doyles- 
town High, 1st prize, $6; John M. Meredith, 
Perkasie High, 2nd prize $4. Grammar 
Grades: Esther Ritter, Doylestown, 1st prize, 
$6; Rebecca Godfriend, Doylestown, 2nd prize, 
$4. 


A. K. CYPHERS, for 52 years a teacher, died 
at his home in Easton in March. 


NANTICOKE won the State high school bas- 
ketball championship in the tournament con- 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 





San Francisco London 





ducted by State College recently. The other 
teams representing the different sections of 
the State were Harrisburg, Homestead, Mon- 
essen, Renova and Uniontown. 


IN the recent oratorical contest in which the 
high schools of central Pennsylvania engaged, 
first prize was won by Helen Webber, Lewis- 
town; second prize, Lola Pheasant; Mt. Union; 
third prize, Anna Everett, Milton. 


PENNSIDE, Berks County, approved a $65,000 
bond issue for a new school at the recent spe- 
cial election. The vote was 224 to 11. Never 
in the history of the community were women 
so active. They remained at the poles all day 
and supplied automobiles for the voters. 


In the National Loose-Leaf Notebook Con- 
test the graded school prize winners from 
Pennsylvania were from Carbondale. Herbert 
T. Brace, eighth grade, won a $10 prize and 
Dorcus Thatcher was specially commended for 
evidence of class training. Both are students 
in the No. 8 public school of which: Alice V. 
Rashleigh is the teacher. Among the high 
school prize winners is Janet Stine, Lans- 
downe, teacher,. Miss Hall. 


AMBRIDGE by a vote of 4 to 1 approved the 
$400,000 bond issue for a new Senior-Junior 
High School at its special election on March 
20. 


ERNEST MOoYLE, Wilson High School, won the 
nc eat Contest recently conducted at 
aston. 
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neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 


@xpenses are the lowest. 
ter the term of twelve weeks. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU 


Educational Placement Specialists 


957 Union Arcade PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“The workshop of the-world”’ 
HIGH SALARIES 





ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY (7: 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a 
most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 

advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engi- 
Physical Education, Commissioned High School and 
Elementary School 1 
fully accredited as a standard normal school by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, 
Matriculation fee (paid but once), 
Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. Rooms 312.00 to $25.00 for the 
term. Board, Room and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. : 

Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address 
HORACE M, EVANS, M. D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 








Founded 1873 and maintained half acentury 
by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


principals and supervisors. 


$5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 





MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 
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THE home economics teachers of the Anthra- 
cite Arts Association held their annual meet- 
ing in the Liberty High School at Bethlehem 
on Saturday, March 10. During the first 
hour the art teachers joined the home eco- 
nomics teachers for a Dramatized Dress Re- 
view staged by the home economics students 
of the Bethlehem high school. C. Valentine 
Kirby, State Director of Art Education, dis- 
cussed “Essentials in the Correlation of Home 
Economics and Art Education.” Miss Gene- 
vieve Fisher, Professor of Teacher Training, 
Margaret Morrison College, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, discussed the “Organization 
and Content of Evening School Classes in 
Home Economics.” Mrs. Anna G. Green from 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
spoke on “Outstanding Features in Home 
Economics Education.” During the last half 
hour the agricultural section joined the home 
economics group. R. W. Heim, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, Delaware State Col- 
lege, spoke on “What Phases of Home Making 
Should be Taught to Boys?” 





CHARLES F. Bauper, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Philadelphia, and several shop teachers 
recently visited Dickinson high school, Jersey 
City; to inspect the shops and work being done 
under the direction of Frank Mathewson. 


F. S. JACKSON, Superintendent of the Punx- 
sutawney schools, writes that following the 
summer activities in gardening, an exhibit of 
the vegetables and produce raised by the boys 
and girls in their school garden work will be 
held at the local fair. 


AsouT 40 boys and girls of the West New- 
ton schools have been enrolled for junior agri- 
cultural project work. They will grow poultry 
or raise truck or potatoes as their projects. 
They will be under the direct supervision of 
Arthur D. Wilson, Supervisor of Agriculture. 


J. S. CHAMPION, County Vocational Super- 
visor in Lycoming County and John W. From, 
Supervisor of Agriculture, Picture Rocks, are 
planning for a number of junior fairs in the 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 

326-7-8 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 House Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, Mgr. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGHT, Mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 

RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
echools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


$66 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 
CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


4 superior agency for superior people. We register 
enly reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202, WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














Standard Pullman sleepers used 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSE—MODERATE COST 


Europe—8s Tours, June, July. $745.00 up. En- 
joyable and Educational Itineraries. 

Yellowstone—Every two weeks, July, August. 
Special itinerary in Park. Colorado included. 





Eastern—Every week. One and two wees 
Tours. The Best of the Bast. 
Western—July, August. Wonderful Trips 
featuring Canadian Rockies etc 





THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY, 15 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio 
‘We handle hundreds of pleased clients every season.” 


ively. Write for full particulars. 

















VE WEST - W. S. DEWEY, GENERAL AGENT, 1420-6 S. PENN SQ., PHILADELPHIA 








THE MOVING PICTURE ROUTE 


—one way via Scenic Colorado and Utah, the other thru the 
great Pacific Northwest—to the San Francisco Convention. 
Just ask your local agent about this dependable route of 
comfort, courtesy and convenience—Everywhere West— 499) 











county. These fairs were started by Mr. 
Champion two years ago. 


CLEARFIELD high school plans a field meet 
May 30, at which representatives from DuBois, 
Punxsutawney, Brookville, Ridgeway, Hunt- 
ington, Curwensville, Philipsburg, Mahaffey, 
Patton and Mt. Union will compete. 


THE cup awarded by the National Stockman 
and Farmer for the best dairy judge in the 
Vocational Judging Contests at Harrisburg 
was won by Homer McDowell from the Fre- 
donia Vocational School, Mercer County. It 
was presented at a community meeting March 
30 by Frank E. Mullen, a representative from 
the National Stockman and Farmer staff. 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, president of 
New York State University and Commissioner 
of Education for the State of New York, will 
go to the Near East in June and examine the 
educational program initiated by the Near 


East Relief, 151 Fifth avenue, N. Y. Dr. 
Graves will take part in the installation of 
Dr. Bayard Dodge who succeeds Dr. Bliss as 
president of the American University of 
Beirut, Syria. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 78 firms in business in 
Philadelphia for more than a century recently 
met at a luncheon of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


THE Department of Public Instruction has 
just issued courses of study in foreign lan- 
guages: Latin, French, German and Spanish, 
also course of study in music for elementary 
and high schools, and courses of study for 
continuation schools. 


Mrs. WALTER E. GREENWOOD, State Treas- 
urer Parent-Teacher Association, Coatesville, 
challenges the statement (p. 381, April JouR- 
NAL) that Erie County holds the banner place 
in Parent-Teacher organizations. She adds: 
“Chester County has been recognized for the 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


If deserving of promotion, they will want,you. 
booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 
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Our clients are the best schools 
and colleges and pay the high- 


est salaries. 
Send fornew 









7 The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current. events paper published at the 
Pathfinder Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 


National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, 


understandable way. You will like the 


. Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekly or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 
1 5 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 


circular and rate for school club subscriptions. 
THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


Address: 








OUR FREE SERVICE 





manual. 
fee of ten dollars. i 


in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the smal} 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are stil! 





free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


“THE PALMER METHOD PLANWhen followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and sucial life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 








conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 
LMER METH LLERS 211 in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 
PA R OD SPE RS Follow immediately the Palmer Method 





attention of modern educators. 


Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 


gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 270, selling. in vory, greatly in- 





offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 





past five years as the ‘banner’ county for P. T. 
organizations. That County has had a county 
erganization for seven years with at least one 
organization in every township but three and 
one in almost every school. Coatesville has 
every school organized. Every borough except 
Kennett Square and Phoenixville has a lively 
P. T. organization. In Chester County at 
present there are more than 100 P. T. A.’s. 
If Erie or any other County has more than 
that, we should like to know it.” 


TuHE faculties of the State Normal Schools 
held their second annual spring conference at 
West Chester March 26 and 27 with over 400 
in attendance. The general theme of discus- 
sion was “The normal school program as re- 
lated to the State program in elementary edu- 
cation.” Among the speakers were Albert L. 
Rowland, Director Teacher Bureau, who stated 
the purpose of the conference; C. J. Galpin, 
Economist U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who spoke on the problem of rural education; 
John W. Withers, Dean School of Education, 
University of New York, who presented a 
series of problenis in teacher training; Fred- 
erick A. Walsh, Editor Midland Schools, who 
described Iowa’s method of training rural 
teachers and J. H. Minnick, Dean School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, who 
discussed the relationship of the State Normal 
Schoels to the university school of education. 





DwicHuT B. WALDO, president of the Belling- 
ham, Washington State Normal School the 
past year, will return to his former position 
this summer as president of the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan State Normal School. 


W. C. WALLACE has resigned as president of 
Westminster College, Lawrence County. 


AT the West Chester Normal School Con- 
ference, March 27, teachers of English organ- 
ized The Pennsylvania Association of Teachers 
of English in Normal Schools. Thomas W. 
Trembath, State Normal School at Lock 
Haven, is President; Carrie Belle Parks of 
the State Normal School at Shippensburg is 
secretary. The above, with Stella B. Finney, 
State Normal School at Indiana, make up the 
executive committee. 


THE Board of Trustees of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Edgewood, an- 
nounce that the above name is now the official 
name of the school. Formerly it was known 
as the Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 


Mary LAPSLEY CAUGHEY, Vassar ’21, a 
graduate student in Bryn Mawr, won the Bel- 
gian Relief scholarship and will spend a year 
at the University of Brussels. 
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GLUEY 


The Paste Without Waste 


Gluey is known to he the most economical 
value in both price and product. It costs 
less than ordinary pastes, and that its qual- 
ity is unexcelled is indicated by the thou- 
sands of schools, offices. public libraries, 
ete.. that use Gluey exelusively. No costly 
waste or annoyance because of dried up 
paste. Gluey adheres and dries quickly; re- 
tains its moist smoothness to the last drop. 


Send 10 cents for big sample tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Address Dept. 110, Please 
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NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


October 4, 1922 


Messrs. Newson & Company, 
73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
We have been using 


WEBSTER’S 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 
EXPRESSION 


for two years in our classes and we 
find it thoroughly adapted to our 
needs. This text, I consider, teach- 
able and practical in all ways. I 
heartily recommend it.. 


Very truly yours, 
A. B. CASE 
Head of English Department 














Tue Langley High School, named in honor 
of Samuel P. Langley, the Pittsburgh astrono- 
mer who developed the principle of the air- 
plane, was opened Apr. 9 at Sharaden. It 
will accommodate 585 students. It cost the 
city $725,000. 


Mrs. HELEN PEppaARD-Mooreg, director of 
speech improvement, Department of Public 
Instruction, conducted a two-day meeting with 
the teachers of Chester early in March. A 
study of the 6,300 grade pupils disclosed 238 
suffering with speech defects. Some of these 
improved immediately under instruction. The 
teachers are acquiring skill in correcting en- 
tirely a large number of cases and in improv- 
ing the speech of most of the cases. 


ISABEL PATTISON, Lansdowne, teacher Miss 
Hall, won the $25 best-of-all prize on her Loose- 
leaf Current Topics notebook which shows to 
a high degree: wide-awake-mindedness; atten- 
tion to home town and home state; proper and 
purposeful classification of clippings with les- 
sons; applications of lessons as shown by 
original cartoon, legend and comment, interest 
in travel, science notes, effective advertise- 
ments and humor. 


JOHN P. HERRING, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School, is one of the instructors in the 
summer school of the University of California. 
He will give two courses, one in the Measure- 
ment of Intelligence and the other in the 
Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. 





MarI0oN J. WESTON, head of the Physical 
Education Department for Women of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, will be one 
of the instructors in the Physical Education 
Department of the summer school at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


THE Round Table Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Central Pennsyl- 
vania was held in Lock Haven on April 6 and 
7. The -conference includes principals and 
superintendents from eleven counties of the 
central part of the state. The central themes 
of Friday’s sessions were: The continuity of 
work between junior and senior high schools, 
and problems of supervision and administra- 
tion of schools. Saturday forenoon the con- 
ference considered the question of ‘ways and 
means of solving local school programs. The 
conference passed resolutions calling for the 
reappointment of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan as 
superintendent of public instruction and for 
legislation upholding the integrity of the Ed- 
monds Act. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. J. Lynch, 
St. Marys, Pa.; Secretary, C. W. Lillibridge, 
Smethport, Pa. 


NEW CASTLE dedicated the $1,000,000 Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High School building 
April 10. Senator George Wharton Pepper 
was the principal speaker. Ben Graham is 
superintendent. r 


CAROLINE BAIRD, principal of the Soho soheol, 
Pittsburgh, died April 10. 
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Have you seen these new texts? 


PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By FREDERICK E. SEARS 





A book that is making a profound im-. 


pression. It treats the subject thoroughly. 
The illustrative problems are a unique 
feature. There is a wealth of practical 
applications. 


By WALTER D. HEAD 

A sane and effective combination of 
the direct and grammatical methods. It 
has distinctively French backgrounds, as 
shown in the illustrations and in the les- 
sons. Great variety appears in the pre- 
sentation of the grammatical matter. 
There are excellent dictation exercises. 
The reading and conversational material 
is interesting and practical. 


Published by 
F. M. AMBROSE AND COMPANY 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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‘GOhe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


¥ 





Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 











THORNDIKE 
ARITHMETICS 


Three Books for the Grades 


By Edward Lee Thorndike of Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Based upon the best in thought and practice 
they consider what the interests and powers 
of the child demand and utilize with skill his 
experiences in the home, school, farm and 
industrial world. They stimulate initiative 
and promote clear thinking. 


THORNDIKE EXERCISES 


These are prepared to supplement the work 
of standard textbooks in arithmetic. They 
are published in two series of five books each: 

Teachers’ Edition Pupils’ Edition 


NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


This book for teachers and normal school 
students is up to the minute in content, rea- 
sonable, practical. It deals with modern problems, and 
solves them by modern methods, it eliminates useless 
difficulties and reduces eyestrain. 


Correspondence invited 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


42 E.. 22nd Street New York City 








Sane—Informing—Authori tative 








Williamson's 





Problems In American 








Democracy 








-A well-balanced course in 
economics, sociology, 
and government 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th St. - NEW YORK CITY 

















Don’t forget to 


the Pi lvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 






































Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression Is Felt 

it is most refreshing and invigorating 

to sip a glass of cool water, containing 

a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an effective and 
agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from 
habit-forming drugs, and immediately 
beneficiai. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Z-47 














Designed by a Teacher For the Use of Teachers 


BECOME ACQUAINTED NOW 
WITH THE 


ter\\exk 
Class Record Book 


Essential Features of the Masterleaf 


Once writing names of pupils lasts a 
year. (See ree! Ses 

A Masterleaf 63 x 3? inches offers all 
facilities of any on book 13 x 6 
inches. (See Circular A). 

Any size class from one to seventy 
can be accommodated. (See Cir. C). 





The above circulars, also a copy of the MASTER- 
LEAF for examination will be sent on request 
to any Superintendent, Principal, or 
Teacher. A postal card will do. 


M. O. BILLOW, Gen’! Mgr. 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419N. Fifth St. - Harrisburg, Pa. 
SEND THE CARD TODAY 











THE 
IDENTIFYING 
FINGERPRINT 


The final test of a text is the 
*teacher’s use. Built on that use is 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint of the 
teacher is visible on every page. The authors 
took ten years to build it; they subjected every 
detail to the fire test of repeated classroom 
use, weighing and utilizing the findings of 
scores of teachers until on publication the series 
was refined and seasoned to an unprecedented 
degree. 
Teachers’ finger prints—the painstaking analy- 
sis of difficulties, the easy gradations to new 
processes, simplification by unification of prob- 
lem method, social emphasis in upper grades, 
and the constant help of the teacher’s manual 
—make APPLIED ARITHMETIC the _ con- 
spicuously teachable series, 

BOOK I. GRADES II-IV. 

BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 

BOOK III. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia—Chicago 


If you are considering arithmetic write for 
samples or information 





——————l| 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated 















Drawing Made Easy 


Drawing Made Fasy is a practical course in 
drawing by Charles Lederer, the famous artist- 
cartoonist. It consists of thirty-five lessons or 
chapters and is his latest and best work and 
is built on the principle, “If one can learn to 
write, he can learn to draw.” He has divulged 
numerous “tricks of the trade” which go far 
to simplify many of the usually difficult points. 

The lessons are substantially bound in an 
artistic and convenient book form. Over 1,000 
helpful illustrations are given. No other course 
is like it. 

Thirty-five lessons for $2.25 may sound like 
a lot for the money, and it really is. Because 
it may seem too good to be true, we do not 
ask you to send money in advance. Just pay 
the postman when he places Drawing Made 
Easy in your hands. 

If you remit with order send only $2.00. But 
whether you pay $2.00 in advance or $2.25 upon 
delivery, we will refund your money promptly 
if you are not satisfied. 





HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


422 S. Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO 


















































COE & SPECHT’S 
Easy Steps in Reading 


JUST PUBLISHED 





By Ipa Cog, Pp.M., and LOUISE SPECHT, 
both Assistant Principals, Public Schools, New York 


Charming Pictures in Color 56 Cents 


N unusually attractive first book in reading designed to precede or supple- 
ment any series of readers. It makes an easy and appealing transition 
from play life in the home and kindergarten to study in the first grade. 

It differs from other first reading books in the dramatic character of its 

stories, their plot interest and in the fact that the same characters—Tommy 
True, Curly Locks, Betty Blue, Little Jack Horner, Little Miss Muffet and Little 
Boy Blue—run through the stories. The stories can be easily dramatized. 


Other Excellent Features 


Rimes and riddles related to the stories are given to be memorized. 


The lessons steadily build up the child’s vocabulary and supply phonetic 
training. 


The type arrangement of the pages provides for correct phrasing and 
correct eye-span. 


The method provides for silent reading. 


The child’s natural play spirit dominates the book and acts as a spur 
to his progress. 


The two-color illustrations have a rare charm. 





The Story Hour Series 


For Grades One to Eight 


HE books for the first three years—STORY HOUR READERS—are based 

Ef on the content method and the stories are developed from Mother Goose 

rhymes. The effective work in dramatization and drill in phonetics, the 
numerous artistic pictures in two colors, make this a widely popular series. 


The books for the last five years—STORY HOUR READINGS—provide a 
wealth of selections from the best classic and modern literature. The reading 
material is strong in its training of character and in its ideals of citizenship. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 











Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 














